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ABSTRACT 

A program was implemented for improving student’s 
motivation in order to increase their performance and self-esteem. 

The targeted population consisted of primary grade students in 
middle-class communities within the southwest suburbs of Chicago. 
Analysis of probable cause data revealed students' lack of skills 
related to organizat ion, communi cat i on , and peer interaction. Faculty 
reported student deficiencies in active listening and problem-solving 
skills. Review of instruct ional techniqjues revealed that a variety of 
teaching strategies to meet the needs of many types of learners 
within the classroom were not being employed. An analysis of the 
problem setting resulted in the selection of two major categories of 
int ervent i on : (1) an increase in ins t rue t i onal emphasis on 

organizat ional skills and implementation of cooperative learning 
strategies in student learning tasks. Follow-up assessment indicated 
that the students showed a marked inert’^se in the use of the targeted 
organizat ional skills. As a result of cooperative learning strategies 
used in the classroom, task-related behaviors also showed 
improvement. The number of parent contacts decreased. All facets of 
student work, including test scores, revealed greater product ivi ty . 
(Three appendices include copies of the informed consent and 
parent-child survey, a behavioral checklist, a student 
self-assessment form, and materials used to promote cooperative 
learning. Contains 59 references. (AA/Author) 
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Abst. r a<. t. 



Authors: Kri^i.ti n ^ite: ui land (-’ark 

Abby 0 ' L onnor 
Bar bet h Pec k 
Bonnie Urbanek 
Shar on Vv ba 

Date: May 1 , 1995 

1 i t j e : Improving Primary Student Mot i vat i r'*n Through 

The Lise Of Cooper a t i ve Learning Strategies And 
The Teaching Of Or gani zat iona 1 'Skins 

This report describes a progratn for improvinci stu(.ionts' 
motivation in order to increase student performance and 
self-esteem. Tl^e targeted population consisted of 
primary students in growing, middle class communities 
within the southwest suburbs of Chicago, Illinois. Tlie 
problem of motivation had been documented thiougli 
student records, checklists, and teaclier observation, 
all of which indicated poor student performance. 

Analysis of probable cause data revealed students 
reporting lack of skills related to or ganizat.ion , 
communication, and peer interaction. Faculty report 
student deficiencies in active listening and probletn 
solving skills. Review of instructional techniques 
revealed that a variety of teaching strategies tc.> meet 
the needs of many types of learners within the classroom 
were not bc-ing employed. 

Solution strategies suggested by knowledgeable otJ^ers, 
combined with an analysis of the problem setting, 
resulted in the selection of two major categories of 
intervention: an increase of instructional emphasis on 

or ganizat ional skills and implementation of cooperative 
learning strategies in student learning tasks. 

The students showed a marked increase in the use of tlie 
targeted organizat ional skills. As a result of 
cooperative learning strategies used in the classroom 
task-related behaviors also showed improvement . The 
number of parent contacts decreased. All facets of 
student work, including test scores, revealed greater 
pr oduc t i vi ty . 
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PR0BI.E:M SIAIF.MENT ANO CONTEXT 



ElXoJil 'Nri S t ,.-.i t. erji^in t 

Primary students exhibit- pc'ov mot i vat i on as 
evidenced 1:"- t.er-t scores, anecdotal recoi'ds, numbei of 
parent contacts, and teacher observation in both 
academic and non-academic contacts. 

Desc r ipt icifi of. I mmediate Pr ob i em be t t i na - A 

School A, one of five elementary an,-i two .junior 
high schools in Kirby School District 140, hoLJses 548 
students in grades kinderoarten through five. The 
average class size based on the 1902-ld‘4A school year 
figures are: kindergarten - 27.5, firs-t grade - 27.5, 

second grade - 22. third grade - 27.3, fourth grade - 
30, and fift grade -27. There are four k i nder oar te n 
classes, foi.n classes each of first and second grades, 
and three classes each of grades three, four, and five. 
Fourteen out of the thirty-two classrooms are air- 
conditioned along with the office, learning center, and 
teacher’s lounge. 

As of September 30, 1992, the racial-ethnic make up> 
reported for Fernway students was 94 percent White, 

.3 percent Black, 2.7 percent Hispanic, and 2 percent 
Asian. The percentage of students eligible for 
bilingual education is 1.9 percent, slightly higher than 
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the di‘ot ’1 ict of 1,5 percr*ni , 



T he .-i t t - v\c\ii n-; t-* 



it. f.cihooJ A i:~. ‘■■'3.3 p3et<>»nt. <>ni{>a i' ed t >*. 
p:*errent die.t.ric;t Hide The eludent rncd:) i 1 i t y winch 

based on the nurnljev of times students v*r leave 

a school duriun the course of the school year, ir-*. 
for School A. Students wlio were absent from schc't.d 
without a '/a] id c.-ause for 10 percent cn' niC)re c,i the bist 
180 school days comprise 0 percent,, tioi.li at sr ho^d A 
and for the district (School A Rc-:'Port Card. l^-'u3). 

T lie s t a f f a t Sc ho(.-> 1 A i s c omp^ r i secj o f ,:7 t. c:a c he r s , 
-?S female and .? male. Fourteeri teachers h^rve their 
master’s degree. Tlie avera<:)e number of years experience 
is 13 year s . 

Student-' are heter ogeneously assigned to a 
homeroom. In addition to coie >3ubject aieas, st.udents 
in grades one through five receive one 35 minute period 
of art per wieek, two 30 minut'- sessions of fiujsic ner 
week, and three 30 minute periods of physical education 
per week. Kindergarten studerits rec:oive one 30 minute 
period of physical education per week. 

One tlicjusand five hundred sixty-four students pass 
through and actively participate in physical education 
each week at School A. The gymnasium measures 80 feet 
long by 50 feet wide, with a height of about 22 feet. 

The floor surface is comprised of synthetic rubber which 
provides additional protection against injury. 

Sufficient equipment is available to offer a well- 
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rounded phys irril ion f'^i ‘?-;U urn. l-*hv‘-. i\ <i\ (.‘dut at. i(>Ti 

jec t ive<^-:: nr o niot t hr ouoh demonstr nt ion , \/erl)n ] 
i w'zA. r act. iori . s kills t est i no . pa r t i c i pa t i on ^ a nd qy cup 
P '1 ''.‘'b 1 em SC) 1 V i no . L c><.‘a 1 as'sessniont s i n phvsi c a ] 
education are oiven to nil i.hird grade student'^-.. . 

(nislrict grading fen* physical educc-<tiori i !■; sal i*’'d ac t <.n 
or needs irnpr overneni tor k i nder gar t on . oxr-^lloi'il . 
sat i sf ac t or y , or nee^ds) i mpr ovc^rnent f«>.)r f i i .>1 aiul ’.^C’cond 
grades, and pass/fail for third, fourth, and fiftl'i 
jr ades . 

S t u d e n t c. i n Y h i r o cj i a cl e a r e a s s e s^se d i cn. ally in 
science, s oc; i m 1 studies, physical e due a t i o 1 1 , m u s i , a ^ td 
art- In addition, third graders take the state 
assessments i n reading , mat. h and language/ . ■ he gt ading 

for grade three is comprised of A- 100 tc) Oy , B-ui to 8h , 
C-84 to 72, 0-71 to 65, avid F-64 and below. 

The students are grouped fc^r math. There is one 
class of high group students. The other tw<') < lasses a) e 
cornprised of t["ie remain! rig si udent.5j, with no fui thei 
grouping. The Macini Ilian Mc(iraw Hill matdi text Is used 
( Hof f er et al , , 1991). Other than switching for math, 

the students have classes with the homer corn teacher . 

A variety of techniques are used to teach reading. 
Skills are stressed using nhe Houghton Mifflin reading 
(Durr, 1986). A w ho 1 e la nguage approach is used 
whenever possible. In addition, novels ai e used to 
teach reading strategies and skills. The Accelerated 
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Rf-adr-r -.i - •>niput#.M r <?■■}•/! i i ip pr rj[u , 

is <il ‘.o i.r'.(-d i;o as3(=^^zs veadii'iQ. i K ") , kVH*jev 

Ulvitinq j\. t Ik> bast- for third ovade pai rK.n'/if.'l-’i 
i nst r ut. t. i on . Thoro is. a]r;r-' i , Ha v K. r*'.' r 1. . [H'aro 

lovanovirh, usiod fr«r l.anouaqe itisi. vuc t ica'i ( Ah'! / j I rams^.a*! et 

al., 

I he Rr.‘C- i a 1 st uci i es cur v i cu 1 urn cons i st ••. -af 
Macm i 1 1 i a n Mc;Graw f-lill's ^omniu n i r-s Nii^.'i.r <:ojd ( n<:-inks 

et al., 1^93). The Science curriculum is as hands-on as 
possible. I h e u r ^ e n t 1 o c.) 1 b o i n q 1 1 s (•> «; 1 i r:: 'T i I v v 
Buvdett (Mallinson et al . , 1993 ). There is aJso a 
formal spelling program which consists of ttic^ McDougal . 
Lit tel Spelling Series (Bohen, 1990). 

Children in third grade are eligible foi cdiapter I 
Remedial Reading, a pull out program for beginning 
readers in grades first through thiird. Fn f^ernedial 
Reading, activities are geared to utilize ccnnf'^utc'r 
assisted materials with teac^hei directed activities in 
i nd i V i dua 1 i zed eva ] ua t i on pr escr i pt ion for t hnso' 
students needing remedial help. A Learning Disal.*>i 1 it ies 
Program is offeree] to children in need. Gifted 
students, those with specific aptitudes in fundamental 
areas of learning, are clustered in t: he regular 
classroom for enrichment activities, with help f i om the 
Gifted Education Resource teac.heis. Computer activities 
are introduced tlirough computer assisted i nstr uc t ioi'i . 

The third graders go to the learning center once a week 
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^ I rjf^ve ) '‘-p pi ^ ‘ i < ' n< 



i 1 1 ■■■ ofiipi ) l V *j i j • 1 1 1 ir- : m ( i 1 ••■•• i t i 

Thii^i Of r (iifti^')ll • i n i t ( vi 

have the * mp t > r.'>r a-lclii instiu tiori thi'-)ii<ih 

t\v^ Ti.itor P‘ 1 * i‘ '*uii , oit.h<M’ l*>r^ j- . m' (•> .;)j aM tm '.-1 . 

thi - !*jritir!Q, th<:*V'j ai e iv> 3 po^ ial oclU'” a 1 i 
wit l"iin ou) st: . Pi a itvci i< 'i i..- fo) t l^ie 

1 ‘-;94 . ] oocr, ■;c‘h(.*ol include t nc> ce] f c. onl i i 'v..^d •~pe''<‘ ia 

education c* I .vi-i'-ee . The su!*> "f s of thif-^ i os e. arch for thi 
projecit will heterogeneously grouped third grade 
ude nr s. . 
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i\0' of J niniod fj! ' jl'dJL.eni SeliijiQ “ B 
■".c; |-K )0 ] [i . one of five elernent-a^y ’=:(hov>l^' in Kirl^/ 
School Oistri*-. t 140. houses olA student^^ in ovadt/t. 
ki nde^. }.:ir t eii throuah five. fhi> over an-' <: I a size-'-:, 
baser] ,>n the 1 ■■ ^ sch^.v*)! figures are: M n- )er <4a r V c* n 

•‘ 22 . "■< grade one - 27.0, grade two • 2o.i'. or ac\e thref- 
“ 2o . , 9 i a-ir- fouv So . \ , an<i grade five -Sf .0. There 
are three classes each of kindergarten, first, aiid 
second grade, three and a half classes of third and 
fourth, anc] three fifth grades. In addition, there ai e 
four Early Childhood classes, two Cross-Categorical 
classes, and one Trainable Mentally Handicapped ( TMH ) 
class . 

The r acia 1-et hn ic groups reported as of September 
30, 1992 were 94.6 percent White, . T* percent Black, 1.8 
percent Hispanic , and 3.1 percent Asian. There were two 
and si X t h-'t ent hs percent of the students eligible for 
bilingual education, and two and eight -tent hs percent 
eligible to receive free or reduced-priced lunches. The 
attendance rate at School B is 96.1 pei'cent, and the 
mobility rate is 9.9 percent. There were no chronic 
truants at the sc.hocjl . 

The staff at School B is cornpr ised of 40 f erna le 
teachers and one male. All of the teachers at the 
school are White. 

Students are heterogeneously gr ouped in each grade . 
I n grades one through f i ve , students receive one 35 
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rninut-<-' pei i :>'l <‘)f .^y\- p<-v wr-'r*k, thrr-<? .K) minutf- 
‘.>f physical t^ducaiion, .jnd l. ui^-i '"O tuinut^' i c xl- ; *.l 
mus'c . K i nde 1 'jar t e\‘i st.ud<'’nt‘. tuio sO ni i riut «*• 

pt-;v iods of physical educ-ai. ion per udc^n1: ■■. in 

qr rwi o s o ru - f. h r o u q I '\ I* [ v e a 1 1: n d 1 e a v n i 1 1 o c n t. e i ■ t o 
practice* math, leadirig, and computer skills for on<- 
4 0 minute period each week, and atle^nd I h.'-* 1 ll‘>wn / t->n a 

week]>' basis to check out books. 

Students in first grade are not currently/ assessed 
by any local or state methods. The or a^:i i no nco'-il**- f(.)V 
first grade is as follows’- 92 to 100 percent - 
Excellent. 72 to 9l percent - Sat i sfa<‘. t or y , 65 to 
percent. Needs Improvement, and below t'P percent -• 

Unsat isf ac tory . The students are nr.i. nvouped fco 
reading and mat(i. Reading is taughi through the use C'f 
a basal text published by Houghton Mifflin (Durr, 1986), 
thv^rugh the Whole Language method, and through the 
Intensive-Phonics Program (Lockhart, 1976). Science and 
Social Studies are approached tlirough the use of 
t hematic literature units. The first graders use a 
textbook series by Macmillan McGraw Hill ( Hof f er et al . , 
1991) in addition to the manipulative activities of the 
M ath Th eir W.ay_ program. In addition, tlie McDougal , 
Littel Spelling series is used (Bohen, 1990). No formal 
Gifted Program exists for first grade. Chapter I, and a 
Learning Disability pull-out program are available for 
children in need. There is an after-school tutoring 
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j J^Tpniedj, Pv oh.l.ojn ^ .i.n/i^ 

srhool C. i-.--. p/n- 1' .‘>f F-^o't.-.-\t Ki.dc}^* 'r-c ho< d [ji-.ti i( t 
14P. -''ii’i pleme)‘itav> -irlioc-d d i '■•rd. r i •' t l.;>r.ot (■>';•] in Oah. 

Forest, 1 1 1 i nc.- i s . distvi-.t i -.: ••fopr i --ed f‘d‘ thw/o 

e ] erne n t a r y 1 eve 1 sc hoc^ I s a nd one ji ; n i o i h i qh sc hoc ] . 

Sc hoc 1 C C const v lk' t eci in 1 9.?4 ) , i t he o 1 dest* 
facility in District 14o. Th«:- l'.)U i U;l i rn'i accommodates 306 

of the district’s 1683 students, f^'iowiding two < ]n'\'\C'y. 
at each grade level ranging from K i ndei'gar ten through 
grade five. Despite the fact that the buildinc) is an 
old structure, renovation has kept tl’ie facility in 
excellent physical condi t i<ni . 

As of September 30, 1993, School C Report Card 

revealed a student r ac ia 1 /et hnic backyirr>und of 98.7 
p:>ercent White, 0.3 pev<-eni* Black, O.o porcent 
Asian/Pacif ic Islander, and 0.0 pcoi.c-rit Native Amoo'ican 
Indiari. In addition, 8.1 porcent of t.lie students l:)elr:mg 
in families eligible for public air] ^ar tlie free/ reduc:ed 
priced lunch program. The percentage of students 
qualifying for bili ngua 1 education was 1.3 percent. 

Attendance figures for distt'ict 142 and School C 
were excellent., reporting statistics of 98.5 percent and 
95 .9 percerit , respectively . Tl'ie rate of student 
mobility was 6.5 percent dist r ict -wide and 3.0 percent 
for School C . School C did not have any cases of chronic 
truants (School C State Elementary School Report Card, 
1993 ) . 

15 
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rVv'^’M .'i :h* 1 rAz^'- tor t lie t'olloNino .^d '•••■■ . 

included in the Ridg^-' E 1 erne nt. .-i v y R^.h<-(d R<-poH: Ccivd fen 
1 , cjev e f.n!: L 1 ow'.i- 



tn acle :> 

TheS'- figuvnv:. were appr ox irn.-.it. vd > f;. _> !)C'rc-eni- lowei 

than i: he district ar\0. . . p<.'rcer,l. lc»[oer Mian the stai- 
aver ago . 

Time devoted to teachino core y-ul:. iects, by avera-ue 
number of minutes of instruction pei five day school 
week, revealed a large percentage 'if I i rric*^' devoted to the 
sub.jects of English ( IhO minutes) and Mathematics (50 
minutes). Science and Social Studies:, followed with an 
avevarjo of 30 minutes-; each. Teaciiing time for core 
subjects, throughout District 142, was consistent. In 
adcJitic>n, scliool figures and distric^t figures were 
higher than the average time requirr>ij bv the state. 
(School C State School Report Card, 19'^?). 

The teaching staff of School C, at. of September 30, 
1993, was comprised of 18 female teachers and two male 
teachers. Eleven of those staff members held a Master’s 
Degree and nine staff members held a Bachelor’s Degree. 
Consequently, 55 pc 'cent of Schcjol C’s staff members 
have a Master’s Degree or higher, as compared to the 
district figure of 30.4 percent and the state figure of 
46.5 percent. (School C State School Report Card, 1993). 



t. i n^lev gar ten 



Grade 1 



r: 




c.'ur I ent I V , the t i i st qr^ide reading curviculufn t\-n 
■~.c hoo 1 ' CO nee nt. i a t ee. o 1 1 t; I nj: e ne i ve Pho \n 

( i . o<‘ k ha 1 i , 1 7 p V {•)^■} V nri a nd i n t e g v a t. i f) n uj i V l i V. ht ^ 
Havcouvt Brace jovanevvdeh basal roa^iin<j s»ei i 
( Abr a I'lafnson et a] . , ) . Tiiematic units a\e 

r or r e 1 d i. «-*d with t iie reading program t enc. ompro-s t: i'te 
sut:- iec t‘ s r>t s<:- i en<; ia 1 st udi es s 1 i V ei at ur r- . 

language arts and spelling. Disti'i< t is now in the 

process of investigating the feasibility of a whole 
language approach to learning for the 199 5”'^ A schc'^c)! 
term . 

Math is approached with the "hands-cjn" t eclini quta , 
Math T l ie i r Wa,y ( Baret ta-Lor ton , 19^0 ) strategics are 
incorporated with the Add i son'-'Wes 1 ev text. School r 
offers students physical education thiu?c’ times eacli week 
(30 minutes), music twice each week (30 minutes), art 
classes once a week ( 3S minutes) and cc^mpu t er / 1 ibr ar y 
classes once each week ( oO minutes with 18 computers). 

In addition, a Learning Disabilities Program, a Gift,ed 
Program, Remedial Reading, Social Servic'es, Chapter 1 
Math and Rainbows (counseling group for divorced 
children) are resources for children that demonstrate a 
need for service. (School f State Repoi t Card, 1993). 

The 199 1'- 92 operat ing expenditure per pupi 1 was 
$3,642 foi District 142, and $ 4,327 for the State of 
Illinois. This data was obtained from the State Report 
Card . 
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TI*tP 1 'V/riinH' . iuni i ^4 1 /n » , t tj ] 1 y r ernode 1 ed 

t/iC.i]it/. [)*)•!' inq the hcuv- .--i . ni . -m..! j : h’- [.-.fn., 

d.^ i I / , vivfnn.r-: i ! jfh ie U''i.?vd /j v. hroorn . 

The sut) ierts of ■ t-cn ■: [■'; for t ho^ ro ^ . -'^1 

Schoc'i (. V will of [v:d‘. <-M r-.qt'Miec.^uv: 1 y orouped first ovorJe 
students. As 1 Id:. wi it i n-p , tlv?r<'* orr- n-.- sper i.-jl 
ne<?ds rl'iildren rn/i i iv-: 1 \ into Srdiool «' r ] nssr ooniy. . 
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Q_f SULLPJ.J niiijl9 ClMnmu.n i.t >' A 

Oi 1 <} n^.i ^'1 i I 1 i ■■. 1 CM', ^it c^t:i 1 went y-si x m i J es cc'if t hw<-*st 
o-t Loop. Just ».Midor two ■■:nuarr> mileso Or land Hills, 

is sandwiched between Tinlev Park and Or land p.ivk. i--th 
w i 1; I'l popu I a t i o ns o t a v ou nd 4 0 . 000 a s c. ompa r ed t o O ] 1 a n«i 
Hills population of ^..038. ‘l t lie •■■jouth is I- 80, ni-i 
dr j time to L;cth t I'r-- loop and Midwa'r Airport is 
thirty-five minutes. A sfna I 1 . yrainu r .-.fniTiu n i t v . f'nl-ui‘1 
Hills recrentlv celcJriated its thirtieth ani'i i ver sa r y . 

Srhool A Elernentai'v School lies in the eastern (^avt 
of Or land Park and is tlie only school in Kirtiv Scho^.A 
District 140 that is not located in Tinley Park. The 
majority of its students, 489 out of 848, come from 
Or land Hills. The remainder of the students, 89, cofne 
from Or land Park. 

In Kirby School District 140, Whites make up 94.3 
percent oT tlie population. Blacks comprise .4 percent. 
Hispanic- comprise 2.4 percent, Asi an/Pacif i c Islander 
2.9 pf^veent , and Native Americaiis make up zero percent 
of the total population. Of the 4,356 students enrolled 
in Kirby School District ] 40 , 2.1 percent are from low- 
income families, and 1.5 percent are 1 imited-Engl ish 
proficient. The average class size in kindergarten is 
25.5 students; in first grade, 26.7 students; in third 
grade , 27.7; and in sixth grade , 28.8 students . The 
district attendance rate is 95.3 percent. The student 
mobility rate is 8.3 percent. One hundred percent of the 
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aver a<)e 1 r v of I "'■ , -a nd the pupi ] - adrn i ni st r at oi 

ratio is 288.8:1. OporatAng expenditures for the 
district ir pen" pupil (^'-chor)] A State Report 

Caro , 19^V ^ ) . 

The population of Or land Hills has doubled s\uci- 
1980, qr owing from 2,800 to 6,0 38 ( U . Dept, of 
Commerce, 1993'). It rent i nues to grow as evidenced l*:-v 
increased enrollment at Sr;hool A and Prairie View Juni<.>r 
High. The Village Administrator has pi ^-dic tc-^d that i; ['ir- 
populat. ion w i 1 .1 peak at 8,000 in abo'jt ten years . 

Or land Hills is a residential cc^rnmu ni ty . 

Affordable housing attracts many young families. Price:", 
range from S80,000 to S150,000 with an average of 
$113,873 in 1992 (Staff, 1993). 

The mean income of the 1..410 families in Orland 
Hills is $44,015. There are, based on the 1990 census, 
199 people out of 5,510, or three and six tenths percent 
1 iving below the poverty lev(? 1 . Of these 199 people , 
62.8 percent, are female. 

Whites make up the largest percentage of the 
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popu 1 /.i t i <‘H'K . 1 percent . Blcick'". '■omfM /jn<i 

nine* tent.i'ir. prM’ceni with mixture of t.lie oMu*i ru^c:. 
rnuki nq up the 'lernnining four percent the P'-.>f:>ulai i'>n. 

T he et hn i c. rn.i l-,e ■ uf^ of t he C(.)rnrnu n i t y i V'; m rn i > t ur of rri/i nv 
na t, i on/i 1 i t i cs w i t i"i t he 1 a r oeot cc)n^' e r«t v at. i c.ri be- [ \ ,--j 
I r i <. h , Grornan^ arid Polish (U.\. . [^r-*pt . of r <‘irrifner <. C‘ . 

I • . 

Of t t'u? , S 1 q people a<ie lo and t'iver . ) hS . or fcMn‘ 

and one tenth percent, have less than a nintli grade 
education and 534, or 14.1 percent, h.-v-.^e Y\c^i earned a 

school diploma. High sci^iool graduates';, 1 , , 

cc)fnprise 37.9 percienl of the population. Twenty one ancJ 
eiqlit tenths percent, or 802, have sonie college but no 
degree. Six and eight tenths p)ercenl have earned an 
Associate Degree, wliile 12.4 percent, oi 472, l^iave 
earned a Bachelor’s Degree. Individuals possessing 
graduate or professional degrees totxil 102, or two arid 
nine tenths percent, of the populatic'^n aged J8 and oven 
(U.S. Dept, of Commerce, I'^PO). 

Until six years ago, Orland Hills had little sales 
tax revenue and that kept tlie property taxes hiqli. 
However, in 1990, a hotel anci car ciealc^rship opened. 

That was followed in 1991 f)y Orland Town Center. More 
businesses are expecteci to locate in this area. Village 
officials say these businesses will ease the property 
tax burden even further (Staff, 1993). 

An unemployment rate of six and six tenths percent 
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exists in Orl^ind Mills. Residents puvsue e wide- sv;n ieiy 
on Oi' c u Pci t i Tis Tcii'iQiriM from pi r)t e:*'£.r, i •..•n.) 1 . j<-r i il , 

and pr of ess i ■.'ina 1 services, \ sa h-r . 1 al>-.) r rn . .in--; 

r M ns 1 1 Lie t j c;> n , to name a few. I'n.jt <<f a wcm' k • f r-r c e of 
2 , ? 1. , 6 3^-. wor k i n e .< < ‘<: u f. i ve adni i n i ot r a t i on a I'ld 

managerial fields r>i a rr of ev-M-r i ^vna 1 'r'-r-'er i a 1 1 . • . i)f iht* 
small amount of light i ndust r h<i i lu •■;-**:es , lJ/<lm.ivt 1.:. 
the biggest retail ofnpU'.ver with ..'.lOO eniployor'S. 

(Illinois Departmei'it of Commerce ai'id Community Affairs, 
l9^A ) . Other rnajoi' employers in the omniu n i t ai'-’ 
Beverly Bank, Heritage Glenwood Bank, ('^eoiQic)s Banquet 
and Hotel, Sherwin Williams, Good Year, Circuit C. i t 'r , 
Taco Boll, Burger King, loani'i Fabrics-., and Loehinani'i *s . 

There are plans for a village i )Jl tc> 
const ru^r.t ed i ri ovland Town Centei . Orland Hills has 
created a new recreation department and is. planning to 
bciild a new recreational facility. fV:isident'?> enjoy i.->V(?r 
60 acres of park land with a fishin<i lak(-, a jogging 
trail, and baseball diarnondr. 
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V i. P t 1 o n <>t I .V C;Ujhi i ij ■; ' 0 (iinii,n'i_i 1 y •• B 
Ki r b‘' hc)C>l '■ i ‘ t' lAO ] ier. i n i' h< wec.t. -i j.- n t. 

'■’1‘ ^ iiilr^v Pmv I' .m ui L),in -j : 9 .0 '/ rn i .'{'■■■■: t I'l/if i ■". 

l:>C‘r -..iev ed b'- r-f-:;!’ pMoservc-'"; t.o th^? , .rind :j'.c‘»riu'‘ 

tbiwniand t.o ■5.r>ut|'i. [ t; connec t fM-j 1\. i .i i 1 t 

I hi i . loop, h i r.: p/-. fipiles nor t huy.'ir.d' <:»f Tiiiit->- 

l-’ar k . Tho v i 1 lag--:- rg- tin] .-■/ Par k <■'■? 1 ak/i .-if ed i 1: ’ 

cent e n n i a 1 in 1 99p . 

In Kirby Schiool district 140, Uhiites make up 
94 . oercent of tdvo t^-)t^il population, and Blacks 
cc>mprise .4 percent . Hispanics comprise .? . 4 percent , 
and Asian/Pac i f ic Tslandcg- 2.9 pei r.ovnt . Of tlie 4,396 
stLidents enrolled, 2. I are from lcn^J j n<.‘ome families, ai’id 
1 .9 tentlis are limited bngl ish prc.)f icient . The avei ..loc 
■' 1 ass s i 70 in k i nder r t e n i s . 9 st. uclent s ; i n f i r st 
ot ade , 26.7 students; in second grade, 28.2 students: 
and in third grade, .■.'7 2' students. The district 
attendance rate is 95.3 percent. Tlie studcMit mobility 
rate is 8.3 percent. One hLJncIrecI percent of the 
teacliers are Ulliite. Mr^le teachers make up 10.3 percent , 
and females^ account for 89.7 percent of the teaching 
stcitt. The average y^-^ars of teaching experience in the 
district is 12.4 vears, w i U'l an average salary of 
$32^,134. The pupi 1 - tc*acliev ratio is 23.6>:1. Teachers 
with Master’s Degree and above comprise 48.7 percent of 
the total number of 205 teachers. Tfie administrators 
have an average salary of ‘J>59,613, and the pupil- 
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junior high-middle school (U.S. Dept, of Cc^rnmevce, 

C'.n V ent 1 y , tlie average home val'.Je in Finlr'v P/n k 
and the tax per ‘idOO is S10.23. There hcm - 
475 building permits given in 1992. The average incc^me 
uf Tinle'/ Park resiormt is T-54,09’*:. and tlv.^ median aru- 
i‘^ 33 (Living in Greater Chicago, l‘-.'9?, p.34). 

More than 96 percent of the pc'>pu 1 rd; i on in Tinlo/ 
Park is White, and is largely comprised of people of 
GrM'man and Irish origins. The maiority, 8.? . 3 percetit , 
h£we a high school education, wliile 18.2 p<-n rent have a 
Bachelor’s Degree or higher. Tfiere are 1,501 resident.^ 
age 25 and over who have less than a ninth grade 
education ( U .S . Dept . of Commerce , 1990 ) . 

An u nemp lov'ment late of only thre** perceni in 
Tinley Park may be due to the wide variety of 
occupations in the village. Over 5,000 resicients are in 
professional, executive, adm i nistr a t i ve , or managerial 
occupations, out of a work force of 18,590. Of the 
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childvon. TlTe f)ubl icaf i(5n ii'iui’''". omnu'M'iV iu';) o>' 

the q^ia 1 i t V' of good ■■■(■ hocil;., obligin-'i nt-- i <ihbi -v ond 
opportunities for community involvement. 

Oak Fierest is 22 miles frcim t lie Cliirago i '‘>op . As 
reported in tlie 1990 Census, there wi-i'e .b. ,;';02 
residents. More than 80 ps)-cei,t or the housing in Oak 
Forest was built after I960. The average home valuatioii 
was reported to be $121,994 The totol number of 
occupied housing units rep<.-n ted were 8,868 (97.9 
percent). From this figure, 6,918 (76.4 percent) were 
owner occ.upied residence s. and 1,947 (:'] .5 percent.) were 
renter occupied residerices ( 1) . . Dept . of C oinmer c:e , 

1990 ) . 

The majority of individuals residing in the 
community are from the upper -middle class and have lived 
in the community more than a decade. Forty- two and 
three tenths percent of the adult population has a high 
school education, and 32.4 percent has a college or 
higher educ..)t ion level. The average income reported in 
1990 was $54,556. At the same time, only 3.2 percent 
were classified as unemployed (U.S. Dept, of 




(■ ommev <: , i ‘-r ) . 

f'V'n^T'.US V f-poV t t. V .'i « i ^ 1 1 / (.-' V 1 Hi j ^ 
backqround fov t.tu' community. Tlu^ p< -pu ] /< t i •■>n i-.-. "'^7.1 
fK- V cent Whit f ^ i tv:I .V . u pe r c e ri ^ [B 1 a c t- . F i om t h i e 
population, t l^i'- tota] rti.irnbev of t'lou'i^eli..'.' 1 d'--. woe. vr-po i- 1 
>B,8c7., with ^,007-^ bc’ i ncj total f ani i 1 i c-e> . These 
households enc ompassed ;.b'^,787 i nd ie i dua 1 ■'■ result- i nv-} in a 
family avevusJe of *^.40 persons. Marvit*'>‘l couples 
comprise 5,940 families. Conversely s 282 were male 
householder with no wife and 781 were f<.uria]e householder 
with t'lo husband. 

L i V i ng i n Gr ea ter Chic ago , (Staff , 1903), cJes'cribes 

Oak Forest as being primarily a residential community. 
However, orc^wth in the industrial base with companies 
such as Adheron Coating (,’orpor at i on , Mc^tro-Litho 
Printing Corporation and Fisher Service, located in the 
Oak Forest Corporate Center at I-"57 and It-, 6th Street, is 
on the rise. The article further stipulates that 
education at the grade school level is provided by 
School Districts 142, 144, 145, and 146- High school 
students attend Oak Forest High School, which is one of 
two suburban high school recipients of the "For 
Character" award given by the University of Illinois - 
Chicago, in 1991. The average ACT score for the class 
of 1992 was 22 .0 . 

In 1992, the average teacher salary for Forest 
Ridge School District 142 was $33,212. This figure is 
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3ul:)‘".ta lit i n 1 1 y lower Minn tivv Sz-ilrn'/ <ivei rioe o t 

$ '^Vr< , . A V e V <1 oe v e a r 'f; c.) f 1. e-ci c h i no e v f) f-* v i r k ■ e w /^ r 

report.t-ii nt ]S.'< Toi the district ^.ind IR 0 foi the 
■ t rit y . At t lie t i me of t he r epor t . '^8 . 7 pro- c ent of t lie 
dist. 1 let ’-r- t:e«3chers were white 1 .3 percent were 

Hispanic , The pup i 1 -teacher ratio, at was hioher 

than the state’s ratio of 19.7:] (School C State 
Repor t C ..1 r d , 1 99 3 ) . 

Transportation in Oak Forest is provided by 
Interstate 57 and Interstate 80 which intersect just 
south of the city, making driving time to both the Loop 
and Midway Airport about half an hour. vehicle, 

O’Hare Airport is 50 minutes away. Metra’s Rock Island 
commuter train reaches the Loop in 27 rninutC’S 
( Staff , 19^-^3 ) . 

S-^ 9 i...Q..na..l. a nd national context of problem 

Cons idcM- able evidence supports the tlieory that a 
large percentage of students do have positive motives 
regarding learning. They really do want to learn and be 
successful in school. Bellon, J., Bel Ion, C., and Blank 
(1992), in citing Kearns, Hansford and Hattie, and 
Wlodkowski state that a clear and positive relationship 
exists between positive self-esteem and academic success 
(Bellon, Bellon, Blank, 1992). Research shows that 
student motivation may account for discrepancies in 
student achievement beyond those resulting from 
differences in scholastic aptitude or intelligence. 
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Motivation is one factoi that dot m i nos to 

whicl-i a stiK.lent will understand o\ ua i n K i'uh*j 1 oojcu ^ /in.1 
skill. Bellon, Bellon, and Blank ( ) . st.at.<:' tl-\/it 

'■ •.)ncer n ahcait mot i vat i c-r^ i s not a rec ovit phenc^rnonon . 
Teachers with wl-^orn they liave woi ked wit l-^ havc' l./oori v/'-ry 
'once-frned about students who are ti.irned c.>ff about 
t oar n i ng . St u dt> n t s w i t li mot i va t i o na 1 p r 1 oms t e nd to 
exhibit behaviors such a?, defensiveness, hopelessness, 
apathy , and anxiety. Failure-avoiding behaviors 
exhibited by many students prove to be cou nt er pr c>duc t j \./o 
and self-defeating in ti^e long term. T(;> protec:t their 
feelings: of self-worth some students exhibit disinterest 
and apathy . Forty ^.^'ercent of ninth graders: tailed two 
or fnore courses as reported in one study. They chose to 
be uninvolved and apathetic. “Nothing ventured, notliing 
failed," helped them preserve their self-worth by their 
not t r y i ng . 

In light of recent research showing that student 
motivation nnay l^ave more effect on student acliievement 
than intelligence or scholastic aptitude establishing 
school and classroom conditions that enhance motivation 
is especially important (Bellon. Bellon. & Blank, 199?). 
Research has shown that schools are not as successful as 
needed to motivate students to learn. S>tudies have 
shown that up to one -third of the children in many 
states who enter school do not complete their education . 

Children are born filled with wonder and are 
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mo t i va t e d t o 1 e a r ri . 



U n f ('.• I • t; u n a t e I /' , (u c*) t' i v a t; i o n <•' rn r t . c. 



r ease as the rhild gei:s older. Ulorlowski 
gives t; I 11 ee possit:>le rea^om-. for t.liis 1 i. nn : tl'ie 
design of the graded sr.hool , the acquiring -.idva n< /-d 
k now ledge a nd skills, a nd t he^ compe t j. V. i o n a nd 
di sbur sern(?nt of rnc>t ivat ion rewards.. 

Motivation is an impr)r ta nt. factor in student 
achievement. As defined by Madeline Hunter (1982) 

" Motivation is a students’ intent to learn " (p.ll). 
Hunter further states that motivation is not generic, 
what is learned can be taught. Wlodowski (1986) refers 
to mot ivat i :>n as a term to explain why human behavior 
occurs. He ciefines motivation as= the word used to 
describe those processes that can (a) arous;e and 
instigate- l:)ehavior; (b) give direction or purpose to 
behavior; (c) continue to allow behavior to persist; and 
(d) lead to choosing or preferririg a particular behavior 
( Smey - Richman, 1988, p . 28 ) . They state that educator s 
need to get a greater number- of students to put more 
time and effort into their studies. It is the opinion 
of many educators that some students lack the level of 
motivation necessary for them to attain their potential. 
An unsatisfactory level of learning is often the result 
of lack of motivation (p. 260 ) . 

The concept of student learning is closely related 
to that of academic motivation . Wlodkowski ( 1986 ) 
refers to motivation as a term explaining the why of 
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hurna)'i bo^haviov . 



1-U'' t'ur t licM ma i I'lt -j i ns t: hat mot. i v-vt ioi'i 



o.in tx; ai(.)US(^-d. i nst i ga t n<.l , d.iiftcte>'i .•••nirj allowc-cl t-c,. 

PCT ist . 

h key issue cone ev nine) many edue s today is how 

to motivate students to want t learn. Ac cen' d i ng to Dv . 
Mc'vganette ( 1 ^ 90 ) "there are many re-ipovts cr i t i c i /. i ng 
the level of learning and academic achiievement i ri oui 
publ ic sc hods" ( p . 260 ) . 

For students whose initial motivation is low, their 
typical Classroom experiences may result in the 
furthier deterioration of their motivati<Dn. Hence, 
changing teacher behaviours from those that 
undermine to those that promote the engagement of 
discouraged children should be a top priority of 
educational reform. (Skinner and Belmont, 199.3, p. 
580 ) . 

A teacher needs to provide a supportive environment 
where children feel a sense of belonging and are loved. 
If a child feels comfort and is appreciated, thc-^ 
classroom will become the place where the child wants to 
come and learn. Teachers need to convey the feeling 
that they are not only interested in the students’ 
academics, but also that they care about them as 
individuals. People tend to be drawn toward others who 
show genuine concern for their well being. Everyone has 
a need to feel worthwhile and appreciated. If a good 
classroom climate is in place, the teacher-student 
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' ionvr.hip wj 1 1 1 :m- *Mihancp<'l an<.l t Iv '■ hi 1 di ''-m’i wi 1 1 

more rnot: i va t <’-rj t.. work t‘ t h<M i lull r>ot* c>r,l' i-i] . A 
f C)V 1 ea r n i no rj i 1 1 vievu 1 op w i t h i 1 1 ear h <. h i ] d t: t t-^acher 

comes In contact, with (B. (jstav <? 1 1 v.i , f^er .1 
rifnrni. j n i c a t ion , Api i I le , I ) . 

In additioTi. mot i vat ic;n should emphasize that the 
goal of a behavcior , as •:h • r''<')sed to ti'ie "doing" c>f the 
behavior, is the reas;on fc:-v t Iv* i>er f or mance of behavior 
( Smey-Richrnan , 1988 ) . Ther ef ore ^ motivational 
objectives should focus on lii'iklng organization skills 
and t as k per forma nc:e . 

Some research evidence suggests that many students 
learn best in cooperative programs. Cooperative 
learning methods hav^'e a positive effect on student 
motivation and acl'i ievemei'it . According t.o Slavin ( 1978 ) 
cooperative learning groups are more mc^tiv^ated, feel 
more peer support, percf/ive a greater proiDability of 
success and attain a highc-u' level of social development . 

Meanwhile, in the schooler, the terrain is cluttered 
with conflicting and contradictory theories about self- 
esteem and ways to enhance it (Beane, 1991). When 
looking into the problem of poorly motivated students 
and those with low levels of self-esteem , one tends to 
think of inner city schools with a host of socioeconomic 
levels of society. 

That the school plays a role in the development of 

self-esteem is not a recent idea. It has been part 
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centiLiv y , 



of ecjUi', ,-it i.-.ji.U t- I'l i nk i iv;i fiM fh-.-'M >.f t' I'l i 

p<3vt' i c u 1 /I r ] y ric.fi' t; he- wkicri iii..iii/ f-Jijc <it or s 

Cfime- In I' (-.'i .1 i ^ c- thoi in yeneral se I f -ost; e?ern 

is associated with ac arlerni r- ac h i c-vement . ‘kUicJents 
hav i nq se 1 i •■<: ont' i dene e ar'e inor e 1 i ke I v t o 
experience success in whatever they ai tempt (Beane, 
1901, p..?S). 

Suppc)! t .and e ncou r .aejeme nt are necressary components 
in the process of growinq up. Many social agencies 
and i nst i t u t i oris are not meeting these needr; , due 
to lack ot ('(jnf.ern or Ix'fing over -bur de-rn-'-d wit It 
federal and -state rnandater..'. This makes sc-? If - esjteem a 
moral imperative for schools (Beane, 1991). 

Se 1 f - f^stee-'m and rncitlvation are not one dimensional, 
but are complex issues. Self-esteem and motivation are 
issues of a global society. Teachers need to be aware 
of how very important their acticjns are in providing for 
the complete development of the children whose lives 
they touch (Ostarello, personal communication, 1994). 

Organizational skill is another student behavior 
that may contribute to success in school and therefore 
motivate students to learn. Organizational skills cannot 
iDe learned overnight; however, educators can set up 
conditions to help students improve these skills. It is 
important for students to see themselves as organized 
workers. Students need to be made aware that it is to 
their benefit to work harder and produce more (Gough, 
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1987 ) . R/r/ Rpr k c'.f Pro ior t R . T .0 .F 



( Rr-":pc, I'ld i no t ■ - 



Individual 0 j f 1 or enc ev:. in f du* rj t i mi 'i ■■ iu lud^'c.i f ic.ui -‘i 
litevnturo reviow conducted by tbo Nm t R(-<uonnl 

l.<ibovat or V ( Bee K ^ , i ri Pr>r V ] and , Or Hcjon , 1: hav 

classroom pract ices were identil’iod to !:>o dii er i ] / 
linked with measurable improvement s in student 
achievement . Iniprovemeiit in student bediavi^'n resuliomi 
as well . 

Students are many times surprised to find out that 
orgarii 7.at iona] strategiros exists wliich can direct them 
in effective learning. Practice in ur.iiio these 
or gai n i za t i ona 1 strategies will help them master the 
skills and apply them to new situations c-n their own 
( Abbamont and Bresef^er . 1990). 
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C o r ;• 



] A-ij ->.1 ‘ ;!)■' [■ 

Whr-n s ppr Svon i •■'. root i v.-^t '■} i h^-r .-t t I. c-ni- i • -n 

to th<- .-It harivi . Sevev^:^! f Ivrc ^-ir t i. ■:^t i c i^t 

low nu'ti\--.-it icon ob'-;:pr v<?ci hv t.oarhov. in u r!':l^- r ac h i ("'vet '■. 
are disorgani zat: i.on ^ inal:-il i t >■ to c ori<o-nt v/o, o s arid 
•‘li st:r cK t obi 1 i t V (McCall . r*88 ) . Thccr* r •■. [iav<.-^ 

chosen t examine bell..! vior s that indicate these 
c har acter ist ics of low motivation. 

In order to document the extent of poor n'hotivation 
in primary students two checklists were utilized. 

Or ganizat ional skills and i'.'eliaviors related to task were 
the two indicators chosen for i nves?t igat ion . Within a 
four week period* 100 primmy students were observed by 
their classroom teac.her twice a week and the results 
(see Table 1) of an or ga I'l i za t. ion checklist were 
c c^mp i 1 eri . 
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Pvifnar y 'M’ ude-nts Or i zai: i ona ] -.Ki 11*-:. 

Auni.ist 19"-)4 '■ Sept<?m!jev 

Skill Times K i ivji P':>r -■ <- nt a<qc> 



Inside Desk Neat 


1 AA 


20 


.7 3*^0 


Desktop Clean 


24 0 


..-^0 


.00^; 


Work Put Away 


180 


22 


.50Ts 


Supplies in Place 


1 S4 


19 




T r a ns i t i o i‘i 


27S 


34 


. 



The results show that one-fifth to one-third of 
primary students have poor or cja ni za t i o na 1 skills. The 
organizational skills the students are lackiriQ tlie most 
in are the areas of transition and keeping their desk 
top clear . 

During the same four week period, 100 primary 
students were observed by their teachers twice a week 
and the results (see Table 2 ) of a task-related 
behav ior a 1 checklist were comp i led . 
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ObFiei vorl i c>r of im/ii ■■ ' t u-icTiV r 

Au 9 U‘.:^t. - Sept 1 ' J'-/.' 



Bf^hrivior T imev^ Lacking Retv.ivioi V'cr oo^wi Oi-x- 



On Task 248 31.00‘t 
Has Materials 142 r-.7S”o 
Completes Assignments 150 18. 75% 
On Time 

Starts Without Prompting 214 26.75% 
Uses Time Wisely 208 26.00% 
Responsibility for 80 10.00% 
His/Her Act ions 



The lack of behavior observed to be most prevalent 
was staying on task. Using time wisely and getting 
started without prompting are also areas of concern. 

The data from both checklists showed differences 
between students organizational skills and task-related 
behaviors. The data from the organizational skills 
checklist revealed that 90 percent of fiigh achievers 
demonstrate the skills with more frequency. Conversely , 
only 10 percent of low achievers exhibited the skills 
with more f requency . The behavioral checklist shows that 
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hicjh achieving) T.lu^ients exhibit' \ be- b<r-he\/ i ■ o -^O percent 
of the t. i(n<> .n.: cornpaved i' r.. t.hie [o\,'i h i i iV:! ••".}■ ud<-/ nt s 
who exhibited the same beha v i t'ii Ih perr<-nt of the tirne. 
Pr obab le 

An analvsi*! ejf anecdote] r (-c c^r dr*. , t '^achcM 
<*jl:)Ser va t i on . school records , and te^chci peei' 
c onsij 1 1 a t i "‘H indicated the following probable cauo:es <.>f 
poor motivation in primary students. yhio two- income 
family is increasingly an economic necessity. As 
mothers bvave home to enter the job world, children 
spend less time in the cc)rnpany of the persc^n most 
concei'ned about their positive development. The two- 
parent family can no loncjr-r bo assumed. One-quartor r>f 
American families have only one parent living at home, 
and it is estimated ttiat. by the year 2000 the [percentage 
of one parent families will grow to hDetwec^n one-third 
and one-half of all families i ri t.lie United gt,.ates. The 
number of "latch-key kids" is on the rise ( Kagen , 1990). 

More students are coming from homes where English 
is a second language as evidenced by increased 
enrollments in the TPI (Transitional Program of 
I nstruct ioii ) programs in our schools . Parental 
involvement in their child’s education has declined. In 
the school setting the skills of listening and following 
directions are lacking. Social skills have shown a 
marked decrease as evidenced by student behavior. 

When a person accompl ishes someth! ng , learns a new 
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kill . 1 ir r . 


t'C'd ':; . r b...i 


1- r-/. n j oft - 01 


1 do id 


t.o 1- 


mot, i v,i t- >-^d l-Jli 


'•M t‘ hot 


.'irii'.' 'V' n 


i.iP i 


t ask , 


is no^ -?ble to 


i e/i V n 


iV'W s kill . 01 f •. i 


. V 


hot 


f^ersArM'i i. ■: ottc 


n labebKi 


u nmot 1 va t od . l i 


i a 




t ! ■ ihi ' d 


' -n wen 


V [ic^ < i i 1 ^-c t c ause 


of 




behavior . It 


1' not . 


It is simply r..- 


^ nr ept 


t h.it 


is ’ised . .--ft-n 


w i 1. h ny e 


■a t k\ i f f i r u 1 1 V' ^ t r; 


, o.-pl 


a i n 



iMifiw-in [.<■ I ./i\- i .-/M c.C'.: u r . As det'in<‘‘d hv nu^st. 

psycholoqists and educators, motivation the word 
used to d'''S<: I il:)o tliose r^r tii-it rar* ( .i ) 
ai ous 6 ‘ and i ri? t i qatc" hcivic-v ' ( t) ) oi\^e d i vec't 
or purpos to l:>elvavioi ; (r) continue to allow 
behavior to persist; and f d ) lead to chocs in 9 or 
pretevi j. nq a particular l">ofvivior (Ullodowski, 

PP . o ) . 

The literature suqqests several under lyifiq cau'c^es: 
for lack of m o t i v a t ion. 0 i. sc> v q a n i z a t ion i s c> i-|</ 
c har ac t er i s t i c of underachievers as seen by many 
teachers. Urider ac h i ever 5 lack ccmr entr a t icvi and are 
easily distracted. They may be c>ut of control, 
disruptive, aggressive, shy or withdrawn (McCall, 1988). 
As the data from the checklists revealed our findings 
concur with the? article cited. 

A second factor affecting student motivation is 
lack of student involvement . In many American schools, 
instruction involves doing things to students and not 
with them. According to Goodlad (1984) students are 
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/ic 1* i 



t y CD i. (- < 1 1 1 y ‘"v ■•"• i e i ri s t e a i « ;> f 

-i-wn y-:i'j<: a t i ■•M’l . M i.j-’it/nt -:n <•' 
r e^T.po^^". ib i 1 i t; y f t-l'ieii 1 y-‘i V I'l i iv:: . 



\j/A I' t. i (■ i P-, j nt V- .! 3 1 
-i :} i -s-:i 

A t. ri o 1 1 i <’? V ru‘ < - o y\ 



a<‘adernic eff'.’y t an-::l nf-a. ival i^Mi in ] ‘•^■•^0 , the Fed K-i-n n;i 
H'*.M <■' M ) t I'K.* 1 eW'.'M d r>i- many I'k )»■> I •••' /n e 

f.-iil i ri 'j au v.>c-f Fh^r. n' ' i- ■ ri«al ric '.■iiip/n:;V. ' .yf 1 1 

Fvp'-'-.-:. ^■■F ]■■' ■}! n>/i ‘T , ( j' ) ot t . -n n-' ] 1 1 ‘ i '^a: wovi' .igai n--:t V. Iva 

best int ene-y-.i: of learner*?, b^/ allow' no -.A'liderstr t (.-> 

di.ffici.ilt ac.adomic tasks, ( 3) academic behavior is 
affecterl bv peer pressure, arid ( teaehio "■*■. 
expec t c?it ions c:>ften .lead t r- t Pygrna 1 I ic>n Tlv-'O-i y of 

se j f - f u I f i 1 I i no pv ophec i es , t her eby , 1 i m i t i n<;i st udent ’ s 

success in acquiring the necessary skills frn- learning 
( Toml i nson , looi ) , 



In aricljt-ion to d i sor ga 1 1 i >:a t i o n and lack ‘.>f stuckuit 
involvement , school improvement strategies t.hat boost 
ac.adernic a*- h i ev^ement without increasing studf=*nt effc>rt 
['lave been widelv endorsed by schoc^ls and r t^foi v^er fen- 
t [le past 20 to 30 years (Tomlinson, 'dhiile thesc-^ 

efforts were well intentioned, they were counter- 
productive. These efforts did not improve school 
quality, instead, they mc^de it easier to avoid hard 
work. For fear of blaming the students for their 
failure to learn, educators have been reluctant to 
endorse strategies that require hard work from stude-nts 
as a condition for learning (Tomlinson ^ Cross, 

1991 ) . 
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A no t V t a c t. o )■ \\ • ) be <r o i de v i. ‘=- voc 11 < *■ n. • *< -01 

"People with ] ow 1 i' • e*^:t de\yelo[.^ beha\/ i f -iud 
habits wl'iich reflo(.-t how th<?y fe^-1 at:>oijt 
themselves. Althouoh t 1ic-v nt/jy realize that m^ny r,f 
t he i V beht.'jv ior s a t e se 1 1 d^/t eat i no , t hr>v have 
difficulty char^qinq them t lie lorKser the>' are part 
of t he i r I i vos " ( l-'‘uv ser a nd U i nde I 1 ^ 1. . r . . 

Per f ect i on ism is a c hci r act er i ct i r of many school 
systems. Outstanding achievement and expcic: tat iois are 
rewarded and displayed (Krupp, ] . An environment 
that dernands ^ct ion breeds teritative and conditional 

self-esteem (Krupp. 1992). In a study conducted by 
Bruns (1992), work-inhibited students had a more 
negative se 1 f ■■■cone ept thar, did s^tudents who performed 
their schoolwork. Tlie greatest difference was in s:elf- 
esteem related to school. 

The effects of family life scliool success^ must 
also be considered. Poor self ■ es'.l eem , as; it relates to 
families, was found to be higher in wor k- i nhibi ted 
students. According to Bruns (1992), demographic 
studies show that the number of wor k ■■ i nh ibi ted students 
living in single parent homes was almost 50% greater 
than the general population. The greatest influence on 
a child’s self-esteem comes f 1 om their parents. Mothers 
and fathers can negatively impact their youngsters self- 
esteem through their lack of acceptance , discipline, 
love, expectations and guidance. Children do not see 
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V cj ] ri ivi /I f? ] .'j'' r i n t. \^e i 



^ o 1 ^ *o ) 1 y af-:; ha v i nq o 

wvjv I d wlvMi t !i<‘* •■ d»a noV a s^*n'=p of connection to a 

■fafnily, a history, and t,<:. a tvadit xori ( f-'ursor Uiin<‘Je.l, 

1 086 ) . 

Finally children are oieatlv afi'oct.ed bv parental 
level of educatioi^. Uhen parental educati<’^n levc-lc. ar<- 
lc>w. children may arrive' at srho*--)! i 1 ] prepared and ff<ay 
receive little supplementary helr^ or support from their 
parents. Consequently, children will often fall behind 
and become frustrated- This affects the child botl'i 
emotionally and physically (Beck. 1092). 

It is indeed regrettable that educators as well as 
parents unwillingly lock students into cycles of 
negativism that prevent thenri fronri growing to self- 
sufficiency (Bruns, 1992). 

The structure of American education may be a 
contributing factor: "Vulnerable, sensitive, weakly 

assertive children have difficulty succeeding in 
environments that stress competition rather than 
cooperation, that are more negative than positive, 
that reject rather than embrace, that fail rather 
than encourage, and that blame rather than 
understand " (Bruns , 1992 , p . 64 ) . 

I n summer y , probable causes for poor student 
motivation include: 

1 . Students have inadequate organizational skills. 

2. Students have not been required to be actively 
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inv()lv(-'‘d ills arid r i I:- 1 1 - \'-i . thf-ir 






] ear ni nq . 

?. "r.c-hool i nipr overneni: st i ai; oqi ei: 1'har dr. 

increase student. such as competition and 

cir ades . 

4 . Poor se I f esteem . 

. Tlie tneakdown of family life affects a si udent ' 
success in school . 
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Chapter 



THE "..OIUTTOM ^:,TRA1 FGY 



Rev i ON of the L i t e r a tuve 

For •”>ver a r!e<: ade . Sf“veval reports from national 
panels arid commissions have sl^iown tliat* students’ 
per for ma nee does not rneasu r e up ^ o t hio 1 r f u 1 1 pot ent i a 1 . 
Motivation was shc^wn to be one of the main reasons -".ited 
fo' a lack of learning (Wlodkowski and Jaynes, 1990). 

There are many definitions given for the elusive 
term motivation. According to DeCharms (1987), 
motivati<'>n is defined as an inner drive or imipulse that 
causes a person to do something in a certain way. 

Hunter (1983 ) defines motivation as "a state of need or 
d€?sire that activates the person t (D do something that 
will satisfy that need or desire" (p.4). Hunter further 
contends that motivation is learned, can be taught, and 
is the responsibility of the educator. Motivation, as 
described by Berliner and Casanova (.1993), is a 
misunderstood complex concept . Each student responds 
differently. What is used to motivate one student 
successfully may fail to motivate another . Wlodkowski 
(1977) describes mo.ivation as those processes that 
stimulate behavior, give purpose to behavior, allow 
behavior to persist and leads to the selection of a 
certain behavior . 

As educators, we are continually striving to assist 



our children to develop a 1 i f o ■ 1 mot i vo-i t i (-iH v o lec^vn. 
Despite tlie I'art tl^at t. h i s may be difficult to acl'iieve, 
research is currer>tly available that addresses tl'iis. 
issue. Concepts and strategies devised trom researcli. 
uhile ncit definitive, may guide educators in prornotinn 
students to ernbi'ace acadomic learning. 

Diverse positions exist explaining motivation, 
each contains its own l:)ody of research. These theories:, 
in many instances, overlap and can, therefore, he used 
in a cohesive manner ( Ullodkowsk i , 1977 ). 

DeCharms (1987) suggests that teachers c.an enhance 
motivation and assure that learning will occur by 
helping students experience personal causation... 
"Personal causation, a delibevcite action to produce 
intended change, is a concept that blatantly trades on 
both a physical concept-causat ion-and a human modifier- 
personal" (p.3). Furthermore, a sense of personal 
causation must be developed prior to intellectual 
growth. Personal causation is not a single inherent 
characteristic: "It is unique to persons (personal) and 

involves a transitive relationship between the person 
and the wor Id (causation)" ( DeCharms , 1987 , p .8 ) . 

Studies revealed that when teachers were given training 
in strategies promoting personal causation (teacher- 
student interdependence) three significant results were 
obtai ned , First , students ’ feel 1 ngs of personal 
causation increased. Second, attendance and tardiness 
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wc-v e i t: i VP.I / f e*: t . T hi 5 v -d , h-; .-udefn i <: ac h i evem<'-»ni 
i'ii<^he^r aiid [i..id o loiiQ term r*t'fert. . Tlie r esu I t, i. iv:i 
:“.i ippor t i ve climate lielped students see sc.hool as a 
• hia 1. 1 enge raither tlian a threats and lielped students 
thrive bv actively' pursuing personal as well as group- 
goa Is (, DeCharnns . 1987 ) , 

According to Hunter (1982), there are six 
interacting factors, all of equal importance, that have 
the power to increase students’ effort and intent to 
learn. Tliese factors are: ci level of concern, ti^e 
feeling tone, the feeling of success, the students' 
interest, the specific knowledge of results, and 
intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. The students’ level 
of •■oncein is the first factor. Hunter defines level of 
concern as essential and stimulates, students efforts to 
1 ear n . 

Second, is the fc-eling tone Students put f<.»rth 
more effort to learn if they find their environment 
pleasant and believe they will be successful. Tiio w/-iy a 
student feels in a particular situation affects the 
effort that is put forth. Hunter (1982) discusses three 
feeling tones which children could experience: pleasant, 
unpleasant, and neutral. Teachers need to choose the 
tone most productive in terms of students’ intent to put 
forth learning effort. 

Hunter’s (1982) third factor is the feeling of 
success. A student must give effort and also have a 

4o46 



clear ee C) f kJ nee v t a i nt y al-'OU t t he c 1 1 «■ . T 1 a 1 ea r n i n<;i 

t a s k i s eas y a nd ] i t tie effort, i r-; r' equ i r ed ^ 1 i 1 1- 1 

cuccesj'; is felt, and a studfM‘it i nr^t' motivated t^.» 
continue. • On the (■)! lv:u ht nnd, wheri ettort is aiven. with 
n C) 9 u a r a n t e C‘ t. hi a t the 1 e a r n i n o r a n l:> a i c- o m p i i s. h e- ( i .a n d 
i t; i :i c li i e V e d . 1 1"^ e s t u d< n t f 1 •*:. u c c e s 3 f u 1 a n d i s 

usual) rnoti\.-ated to cent j nue . If ■:-i 'jdents; havt‘‘ 
evperienced success in the past , t h^'^y will tvv in futLiie 
performances, even if there is a greater risk of 
failure. However, if students have failed in the pas:t . 
they will be less willing to expose themselves to risk 
in the future. Teachers need tc.> make success a I'esult 
of ef f or t . 

The fourth factor is the students' interest in the 
task. This interest is n(:>t inborn, but can and sl'iould 
be acquired. Hunter (1982) gives three ways teachers 
can accomplisln this: use students' interest i ri 
themselves, do innovative things to enhance the lesson 
without distracting from the learning, and use the 
novelty of the lesson and relate it to the student . 

A fifth factor is the spec if ic knowledge of 
results. Giving feedback allows students to feel that 
an improvement can probably be made. Students discover 
what is being done well, what needs to be improved, and 
most importantly, what needs to be done to increase 
performance (Hunter, 1982). 

Intrinsic and extrinsic motivation, Hunter’s (1982) 
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lar^t Vsi'\\o) , i'/i'.r.t at opposite <Mid::> Mu' -'{.prirt- r urn of 
leatviinn. Hc^wever , both are effective. I-.' >• t v i nc. i <. 
motivation oc^’.ucs when stud^-Mit^ It^arn in order to ga.in 
:in external reward, sucti as gracie. Irit.i insic 
mot i vat ion occur s when sat i sf ac t i on conn-c f r ^om t a k i ng 
part in the learning process. The process, rather tlian 
thC" product , is the goal. The goal a t (f^ac t'ic:*r is to 
help st'jdents move from comp.let.ely extrinsic to mc;)ro'^ 
intrinsic motivation - from having to learn material to 
enjoying learning. Hunter contends that if the first 
five factors are in place, cliildren will find learning 
more enjoyable. “^he student will then move from the 
extrinsic to the intrinsic end of the spectrum 
( Hunter ,1992 ) . 

As a psychiatrist, Glassei ('1969) supplies a theory 
which comes from discipline outs-ide the school . The 
theory states thai peop.le have two basic needs, the 
need for love and the need for self-wovtli. In order to 
achieve a sense of worth, knowl^^'dge and the ability to 
think are needed. Therefore, schools are more directly 
involved with the need for self--worth. 

Glasser (1969), in his Reality Therapy, states that 
more traditional educators feel that teachers should not 
become emotional ly i nvol ved with students . Poor student 
motivation is given as the reason for failures in school 
and attempts to apply external pressure usually fail. 
Glasser feels that direct motivation can be produced 
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only witti some for^.^fn] rnethofl: <■ i i c t i fiiv"- . 

threats, oi pu n i slirnent . Glasser not supprn't direct 

motivation, rather h'.- stresses student - teacher 
i nvolvement . 

Additionally, Gla^sser feels that if a child 

<:-an succeed in -scliool , there is -.in exvcellent rhrmce c*f 
future success^ . The bigc^est problern facing s.t I-kmdIs is 
failure. T her ef or e . env i r onrnents must be s t r uc t ur ed 
where children c-a n succeed . 

Lastly, Glasser ( 1969) c<:u'!tendsi that there must be 
relevance of sc hr>ol to 1 i - e . IJhen r(.-levance is missing 
fw^m the curriculum, so is leari’iinn. 

When thinking of the relationship between love and 
self-worth, the term identity can be used. Scl'iools must 
give children a road to follow for a successful 
identify. A philosophy mu :*t be imp^lemented in the 
classroom, and r ecomrnendat ion fc^r c-hange must be within 
the fran\ework which exists. Fducation must adapt a 
philosophy of involvement, relevance, and thinking 
combined into a total program ( Glasser , 1969 ) . 

Children are born filled with wonder and are 
motivated to learn. Unfortunately , motivation seems to 
decrease as the child gets older. Wlodkowski (1990) 
gives three possible reasons for this lessening- the 
design of the graded school, the acquiring of advanced 
knowledge and skills, and the competition and 
disbursement of motivational rewards. 
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r he f i r r i < : t: he s^. hoo 1 i t r.o* 1 f . 



(■ h j 1 dv eii no 



longer wc>i k oi'i s one ■ t‘ <>--o vuv i , but nve now (^.rrrt. *<1 <i 

c]ns‘"roorn environment: with a possibility of a t li i v t y i" o • 
one ratio. In additioii, r^ver y 1 1-^ i no done is now oiv'/n i 
‘;ivade. Students face the rea]it v of being constant !>' 
e va 1 ua t ed a nd v: ».)fnp<i r (vH w i t h ot he r s ( Ul 1 oc:i kows k i , I ) . 
■Second, there is an increased -.ii f f ic-ul t v with advcOiced 
1 ea r n i no . K now 1 edge a nd s kill bee orne mor e dema nd i no a s 

students move along in an academic discipline. Many 
c.liildren begin to feel unsuccessful and become- 
discouraged . 

Last, students face everyday attractions and 
distractions- Decisions must be made daily as t.o how 
st indents use their time, energy, and attention. Many 
motivations othre than learning exist in st udetit r:. ’ lives 
(motivation to play, be ci friend, family member). 
Distractions of everyday existence have an important 
impact on students’ motivation and can draw stuclc-nts 
away from the academic world (Wlodkowski, 1990). 

Wlodkowski (1990), cites four major influences on a 
students’ motivation to learn: the culture, the family, 
the school, and the child. In order for motivation to 
develop, there must be a harmony within all four areas. 
UJlodkowski contends that as children grow older, 
motivation becomes a personal chavac ter ist ic . A child 
should enjoy the act of learning as well as the final 
product. A child who values learning becomes a lifelong 
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d i 1 1 i cu It ri\ id 



and i •" v ornbrant-:- 

hc'U 1 f-no i ng tasKs. Tt?arhnv-' ■/art to mn'turr- 

mot i va t i n , T I'lt^ r o i. ru*'- v i me 1 i. no w i t h i. n w i h j «: i I d 
will develop a lifel--nc} mo t i va t i < .n ti? learn. Mctjvalion 
is as murh a loavru-d ^ l aiv as it i. an inhei li-'--d 
tendenc-'y . UJlodkowski ‘J i scus^r es six gu i rlf/ 1 i rir- 
developing mot i vat ion: 

1 ) know St udent s a v e qr r>w i i >g *“ owa v d i nc r ea- • i 1 f • 
direction and ef f ec t i veness , and treat them 
accordingly . 

2) model and share a value tor learning. 

3) model, acknowledge, and celebrate effort. 

A ) know children can learn effectively. 

5) help students develop appropriate stuc.l> habits 

6) help students develop thr^ir identity ac 

] ear ner . 

UJlodowski (1990) suggests five classroom strategies 
which will build motivation and supp:)ort students’ 
learning: build a positive parent- teacher relationship, 

foster success in learning, reduce anxiety, overcome 
boredom and indifference, encourage effort and 
perseverance . 

The affect of external rewards on motivation is 
controversial. Kohn (1993) feels there are four reasons 
rewards fail. First, rewards actually punish, as their 
use becomes too controlling. Next, their use creates 
anxiety in students, preventing them from enjoying the 
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t T i’ i d 1 •" Vo i gnor e t he r e.*'^e.onr. f(>] 

F-'*er f or fn.') nr 9 wIv-m’i rewnrri-r.. d'* ri u-n v , a •■["iild rri.;iv hn 
having diffic-ult / ai- home, and all the b) ibe':-; in the 
world arc not going t.-. improve ac vi^an 1. - v;n l*v:M"ia v i oi . 

S1.udent^:;, t c )0 . are discouraged from tatirig riskr. when 
t hicv fcvcl it. is not worth their effoi t tg do . dlv.'^n 
extrinsic riiot ivat ion replaces intrinsic motivat ion, 
results are not Icnig- 1 ast i ng , nor rjo they lead tC) dcc^per 
u nder sta nd i ng , 

Young children can learn without being giv^-p 
r frHNi.'ir ds . At anv age, intrinsic motivation prornotces 
productive learning more effectively than t [ie use of 
rewards. The use of rewards-, for learning undermiTTe-^' 
iritrinsic motivation (Kohn, 1 'i . 

Kohn ( igg3) cites that Ames and Dwee k , who h.-iv^-* 
pointed out that we cannot explain 3 cliild’s lack of 
Intercast in learning simply by citing low ability, \:>oov 
performance, or low se If '-esteem . Thev suggest that 
>3tudents’ interest in what they loarn will diminish with 
increased emphasis on the rewards of academic 
accomplishment . 

Many teachers use controlling academic strategies 
in the classroom as a means of survival. Kohn (1993) 
feels that controlling environments reduce student 
interest. Therefore, it is important that educators set 
up conditions that make learning possible . 

Extrinsic motivators, such as grades, are 
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r I j. t- i VO f.o i nt i-rr.t nnd .'h- hi i , a*, t- hoN focu-. 

on •i.tudent pei’ t'^n fiiaric o rat hoi tlidu t^'-Mii fnivl high 

quality involvement in leav n i rr.i . As Kohir, ( states ^ 

“Cii ades merely enah)ie administrators t<* rate and sort 
rliildren. to categorize them sc- i i-;iidr-- tlyU t.hey can 
rarels ercape” ‘"p.f.'Ol ). Acroiciing to i--..-‘hn. the use of 
comments should replace grad<-c-'v oi*' report- ca d*,- , t')erause 
s-tudents become tr-.o preoccupied with grades. A 
classroom should feel safe to students so tlm>y feel 
cornf or table enouoh tc) ask quest ic-ns and seek help'>, 

G 1 c’j d e s a I'l d t e s t; 7 . 1 ■ e d u c: e t I'l e c h a ri c < '* s t h <-i t d e e 
understanding occurs, and inhibit-- a tvulv productive 
evaluation from taking place. 

Many sugges-t i ons are offered to teachers in regard 
to grading. Fiist. . Kohn (19^3) suggests: that tlic 
number of assi gnme-^nts that are graded be limited. Of 
grades given, a rubric with two or thvc*e gradations is 
preferable to A/B/C/D/F. Students should be tested only 
after learning the material, not wi^ile in the process of 
learning. Kohn also SLiggests nev^er grading fcu' effort, 
nor on a curve . 

To help students learn, teachers must do more than 
avoid using rewards, Kohn (1993) suggests the use of 
col laborat ion , content, and choice. According to Kohn, 
coopeiative learning should encompass most of ..he 
students’ day. Teachers must also avoid using extrinsic 
motivators to induce children to work together. The 
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corit'. ent of c u r v i u 1 urn t--. l:*e ] n<:‘r - <> i '''.‘i . 

T <? .'1 c h e r *o should u t. r-* a ■ / a i i •■■. • f a : . i ■: i r i rri c* i 1 1. ^ , m a n y o t 

t‘ hefn «arids-on, that frUddu students a c I'la I I encu’^ . 

Each day shc^uld incluc.ic/ j blotk '.'.-.f time i ri which 
• diildroMi have a ‘-["loicr- activities. lv\ additicui, 
students can -’Jecido which bc^ok the class will r/^ad neyt . 
ov c<:iv\ dec i d-'* th*- topic of o writ, inq assignment . 

It is important that the? schc) 0 1 bec.omes a 
coinmunity wliere cave and t ’ ust replace isiirining and 
losing (Kc. .'i , Students rued oppeu' t u n i t i es t c> 

discuss values and gain empathy and understanding for 
others. Class meet i nos can bo^ held to make dec i ‘ir i C)ns , 
share news, and resolve conflicts. Unity building 
activities, s'jch ar-. a mural, class sc'^ng, or b<.^r)k •■.-;n 

help students come together. School-wide programs and 
regular cross-age interaction give* students practice in 
learning to care about others. Prosocial literature can 
generate discussions about issues relevant to the 
child’s own real-life concerns (Kcdin, 1993). 

According to Pecaat (1971), students need to be 
grouped before methods can be applied which will 
increase students’ motivation. Students are grouped 
according to the developmental issue that is causing 
interference witti learning. These groups are: trust- 
seeking, appr ova 1 -see king, depe ndence-see ki ng , a nd 
i ndependence- see ki ng . Many of the emotional and 
environment a 1 problems which cause students to wor k 
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below t.heiv .potential were found to fn>:>1 i va t i ona 1 in 



natLJve. Founder! in bv Linnus S. .nd, PhD., t- lie 

Inotiiu^e of ivatic’aml O^^ve lopment 's basic as^saifript i <*in 
under lyi no t lie t-lieory of motivation is that "the 
u Oder ar h i evernent is more a tunction of personal it. / 

i ab 1 than it is of ac.adefiiic skill r equ i r enient - , and 
t h .1 1 an y t * f f rr c t-. i w e p r c> g r a m d e i g n <■) d 1 . o i m p r v .’1 1 1 i t •. j d s 
and performance i ri school must deal with r etTk)V i no the 
emotional obstacles to achievement" ( Pecaut , I97b, p.5) 

Berliner and Casanova ( 1993), cite researcti 
involving questions whj.ch deal directly or i nd i i e*-;t ly 
with motivation. They identify the key issues as 
classroom envir c^nrnent , competitive grades, interest 
level, retention, inborn ability, and enthusiasm. 

Can the learning and motivational strategies, used 
by the teachers affect the learning environment? A 
study by Marshall (cited in Berliner & Casanova , J993) 
deals with the differences in learning and motivational 
strategies and the effects the results have on the 
environment . Interactions, motivating statements , 
management, and teacher beliefs differed in tl^e 
classrooms observed. In learning-oriented rooms:, in 
contrast with work-oriented and wor k~avoidance rooms, 
there was a positive feeling about school- The teacher 
made sure students felt competent and took 
responsibility for their learning. Marshall’s findings 
suggest “that our individual views of students probably 
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guide our r elationships in the c 1 assr r>c>m - and i h.H 
t hese 1 a t i onsh i ps inf luence st urient behav i<'.-r *' 

( Ber 1 iner and Casanova . 1993 , p . 1 1. 0 ) . 

Are grades undermining mot i vat. i, < .n? But lei "s 
research (cited in Berliner S Casanova . 1993 ) d'-’^als witti 
grades and 'Huggests that teachers’ habit.s may undermine 
students’ performance and interest . Butler iderit i f i ec 
two methods used by teachers to report per f eir nia vu. e . The 
first gives students feedback on how they are doing. 

The second uses relative, nor rn- ref er -"need evaluations, 
suc.h as grades. Tl'.e researcher iiidicates that 
comparative jLidgernents can hamper students’ rnoti\/ation 
and interest. On the other hand, tas k- i nvo 1 v i ng 
feedback appeals to the students’ needs to do well and 
seems to enhance and sus.ain student per f or ma nee and 
interest. Students may put forth more effort t c> master 
tasks with such feedback, or at least to improve their 
performance. When assessing students, grades may be a 
requirement of a school system. However , the way daily 
classroom tasks, weekly tests, and homework are 
evaluated can be changed. 

Can teachers “motivate" tco much to keep students’ 
attention? A study by Gardner ( c i ted in Ber 1 i ner & 
Casanova , 1993) shows that some ways which appear to 
motivate students actually interfere with learning. In 
order to keep the interest level high, information is 
sometimes given which, while appealing to the students. 
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is irrelevant, to the sul:>je<t materi.:il. Gardn<'M t 
it was often the iirelevavit information that, was 
remembered. Gardner c,or\c hides tliat interest, is a l^ettor' 
pr'edictor of what is rnemoralTile than is t hc^ i rnpcn- 1 nnce of 
the mater- ial (Bor' liner’ & Casanova, 1993). Wtieri 
connected to students’ lives, topics bec.ofne relceornit . 

Are ue r^xp‘.-o t i no enough effort from the students? 

A study conciucted by Stevenson, Lee, -and Stigler (as 
cited in Ber- liner- & Casanova, 1993) shows that "the 
superior performances of Chinese and Japanese students 
in cr'oss-na t iona 1 compear' isons , as we^ 1 1 as the success of 
Asian-Amer ic ari students in the United States schc>uls, is 
not due to happenst ance , luck, or innate ability" 
(Berliner and Casanov/a, l‘^93, p.l24). Other factors, 
such as mor-e t i m<-? , effort, si.ip:>por- 1 , and the v..'-ilues given 
to education, all contribute to academic success. 
Educators can incr’ease the effor't re?quired of stcrdents 
and in so doing stimulate per for ma nee . 

Why do students’ attitudes become negative as they 
get older? Hedelin and Sjoberg ( as cited in Berliner & 
Casanova, 1993) investigated this question using 
attitude surveys. The surveys show that interest is^. 
maintained in r*eading and writing, while students become 
more negative about everything else. The analysis of 
the data suggests that “students’ perceptions of 
personal interactions with teachers play a major role in 
determining their attitudes toward school “ ( Ber liner and 
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a nc' va . 1 3 , p . 1 2( > ) . S t u de n V. 3 ’ so nse o f wo 1. ] - ho i n ^ 

i hoi <aht onod i n a sot t: i no in whi <. h st udont s f c^o 1 b<>t h 
sucrossful and personally at ta<'hed to the teacliev . 
t-tudents with high sel f - e?^t eem and feeling of well-being 
•riisplav a po^ci.t. ive attitude toward school. Ach i <?vernerit 
is most likely determined bv' altitudes as well as by 
ability. Students are affected by teachers' 
expectations. If teachers send a message tiiat says 
motivation is important, then the possibilities are 
endlesjs. f-kill development is not the only indicator of 
academic achievement. Teachers: must provide a balance. 
The condit ion necessary for students to develop t he 
motivation to work is experiencing a sense of well-being 
in the classroom (Berliner & Casanova, 1993). 

Can negative behavior be changed? Manning (as 
cited in Berliner & Casanova , ) used Cognitive 

Behavior Modification, whereby "p^eople learn how to 
change how they think about the things they do, and 
reinforce or rebuke theinselves" (Berliner and Casanova, 
1993, p.128). Students change how they think about 
their behavior, and in so doing, changes in behavior 
occur in the classroom. Long-term results show that 
students seem to be more motivated to achieve in class, 
and are intrinsically rather than extrinsically 
motivated . 

Ginott (1972) explains that to reach a child’s mind 
we must capture his heart. Only if a child feels right 
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•- ■i\‘^ I'lf' tliinK vi<nh1. . rhildv^'^n ri^'Mvd to fe'./l t-.h.ot •i-^clvDo.l 
is a safe^ p)a<e, that it is all riohl to rn.-}K<* ;< m i r t .a ko . 
Th(/ fna iov ohstaclo to leavnino i ■? fr-ar: feat of t.'iilure, 
fear of criticism, foar of appear inn stupid. To remove 
fear is to incite attempt. To welcome fn iota Res is to 
encourage leai ning. 

Findings indicateci that when r^oople work tc>gether 
for a common goal, positive things happen. fi;o.t. , the/ 
express support of helping the group achieve its goals. 

In the classroom, students working cooperatively toward 
a group goal, see the importance of coming to t lass each 
day, completing schoolwork, and other activities that 
are valued by the group. The group working together 
produces more and better ideas than dvo students working 
alone or competitively (Slavin. 108?). Second , 
cooperative group members were more friendly, lielpful, 
and attentive- to one another arid enjoyed their task more 
than did tlie competitive group members. Tl'iircl. when 
indiv^iduals u rk together towawii a group goa 1 . they 
learn to like one another. 

The Johnson’s (1^86) liave a cC)Operative “Learning 
Together Model" approach which emphasizes five basic 
elements of cooperative learning that are a necessity 
for each lesson taught. These steps are: 1. Positive 

I nter dependence . This pr ocedur e emphasizes that 
students must feel that they need each other in order to 
complete the group’s task, that they "sink or swim" 
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t ooet her . 2 . r /.ice t r -ic <.• T nt r*r ^ i •■>n . i ‘..-r.t (■>[.) 

stresses stu<i*“'nt n i r a t i iv\ dlsojssifio l he i j 

findings, ideas, and uhat the^y are ]rvfp-ning. with ot h<.-'V 
group member-. . Individual Accountabi 1 i t y . Tfiis 
points towards the student’s resf3(.-.nSv,i hi I i t y f<->r not only 
helping other grv:)up mernl:'ers, but t.he student al’-“.o 
dernons.t r at es mar; t " r ri f t he -.i’.:’; i •aned 1 esson . 
a I nter per sona 1 and bma 1 1 Group Skills . Tf f er t i v/e 
communication, lecidership, conflict rnanagernerit ills 
and trust should be diirectly taught to the student.s V>y 
teachers', and provide the mot.iv/ation to use t hesr^ skills, 
in order for groups: to function ef f ect ivt/lv . . Group 

Processing. Students must be given the time and process 
to ai'ialyze how well their groups are f unc t i on i I'lg and t'low 
well they are using the necesjsary social skills. This 
processing helps all group rnembei's achieve while 
maintaining effective workirKj relationships among 

« 

members . 

Robert Slavin has made significant contributions to 
the linkage of cooperative learning and student 
achievement. He stresses two conditions that are 
essential if cooperative learning is to enhance student 
achievement. First, students within the cooperative 
groups must be working towards one common goal. Second, 
success at achieving this goal must depend on the 
individual learning of all group members. There must be 
individual accountability as well as group 
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accou ntab i 1 i t y ( S \ av i n , 19r-<rj . 



Ginott’s vieio-;. >-)f (rh/t. i v<i t. i on ai o <^*.nmfnod up i ri 

the following tale*. 

A fire broke out in a crafnped attic: . The firemen 
who rushed to tlie rescue found c\ mari heavilv 
aF:leep. Fhev ti i ed to carry him dcu^ln the stairs, 
but could r\ot ^ and they despaired of saving him. 
Tlien the chief arrived and said: “Uake him up and 

he’ll save himself." The moral of ttie story is 
clear. Children bored and asleep will not be 
affected by a well-intentioned rescuer. They need 
to be awakened to their potent.ial. and they will 
save themselves (Ginott, 1972, p.25A). 

Based on the literature reviewed, conflicting 
theories exist regarding motivation. It is the 
intent of the research group to extract those 
findings wliich may be- most productive and useful 
for day-tO’-day teaching, and tc; assess the effects 
of the chosen strategies on student behavior . 

Pr o J ect Outcomes and Solution Components 

A positive, noncompetitive environment appears 
critical for improving motivation. To achieve this in 
the classroom, cooperative learning techniques will be 
employed. As a result of using cooperative learning, 
during the period, October 1, 1994 through February 15, 
1995, the targeted primary students will increase 
positive behavior indicative of motivation as measured 
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l'>v teach(-M' obser val:. i on c lv*c k I i r-.i' . T n on d'O' t- <•> 

.'■>c hi it- VO thiv <jna\: 

1 . Teachers will f' reate cooper at i ve 1 e'-’ison'-c . 

2. Tear, liers will create a <■ CKi^pevat i ve learning 
envi V onment . 

3- Teachers will model group:* skills. 

4 . Teachers wi 11 establ ish cc^operat iv€^ group-.-s . 

As a i€isult of inor'^ased i nst r uct i ona 1 empiiasis on 
organization skills during the period of October 
1994 through March 199b. ^ he targeted primary students 
will show an increase in organization and an increase in 
the number of completo?d assignments as measured by 
teacher observat ion and C’heckl ists . 

In ordor to achieve this goal: 

1. Teachers will establish procedures for the 
targeted organizational sk i. 1 Is . 

2. Teachers will demonstrate the characteristics of 
disorganized and organized students. 

3. Teachers will implement organizat ional 
strategies by setting goals and assessing 
students . 

4. Students will use an or ga n i zat iona 1 checklist to 
se I f “-assess . 

According to Grossnickle (1989), parents and 
educators must work together to establish realistic 
opportunities for students to develop and practice 
responsibility and self -management skills: 
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Nobody i'j.j - d isrover cd tho sure'^-f i vo vr. 

v.i j^: c -1’ ' 1 ] 1 y mot i w.-.-it i no even'/ r.tiM'ionl . t-)^‘brx‘j'>' }i.t‘. 

found t iio •anole formula t hot. i i r-.p i r n-y self- 
motivatoci students. Wh/d e<luc. a t r^r and parents 

need, howe-ver , are some prart; ica] fools to [*^elo 
replace unmotivated students’ patterns of failur'^ 
with succ ess- or i oTit ed ryr\e leadino to ach i even'ient 
a nd se 1 f - mot iv/a t i on < p .7 ) , 

By helping students develop befi^vior patterns that 
will help them have success in school, we hope to 
improve their motivation. The positive, noncompetitive 
environment created by the use of cooperative groups 
should also increase the feelings of success and self 
esteem in the^ school setting. This should in tiirn 
improve the student's motivation for school . 

A ctio n P L^l 

Us i ng cooper at i ve 1 c-*ar n i ng t echn i ques , the 
following social skills will be emphasized' six inch 
voices, taking turns, and use of encouragement. 
Cooperative learning will be implemented throughout the 
curriculum (Frank, 1P88). 

In order to facilitate cooperative learning , 
beginning lessons will contain ice brea ker /energizer 
activities to help create a learning environment in 
which the students fee 1 safe to interact. As students 
become more comfortable with each other , more 
challenging activities will be initiated by the teacher. 
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These activities will include deinhibi t izers , trust- 



bu i 1 di no , c.C)frifnu nic a t i on and dec i s i on -ma k i ng/pr ob 1 ern 
solving. De i nliib i t i zer ac t i v i t- i <>s lend time for 
confidence building in a supportive environment. These 
activities are generally more threatening, both 
physically and emot i ona 1 I y , than i cebr ea ke-?r s as they 
require the participant to engage i ri more risks. 

Trust is the cornerstone of group cohesion and 
cooperation. Without trust there can l:>e no risk-taking 
and, therefore, no growth. Trust activities are used to 
work on developing ti'ust in a gradual way through the 
use of activities which are both phys ic:a 1 1 y and 
emotionally demanding. They require risk, which invites 
fear. As the group is able to come together in a 
trusting manner, they are better equipped to embark on 
more frustrati ng endeavors . 

Communication activities are designed to encourage 
sharing in both verbal and non-verbal forms. These 
activities can be frustrating, but the group is usually 
motivated by the task and tends to persevere. 

In decision-rna king/problem solving the group is 
handed a dilemma or a challenge and asked to deal with 
it. In order to solve the problem, the group members 
must show an ability to cooperate, compromise, 
communicate , and reach consensus . 

Within the c lassroom sett i ng , cooperative learning 
will be utilized three to five times per week. In the 
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physical cduc'..-i r i on setting, t pliysi<'al educator will 
i nc-oT per at e cooperative learniriQ activities once or 
twice each week. Visual aids, such as charts and 
posters will be incorporated within t hc^ learning 
environment. Teachers will model group skills and 
establish cooperative groups. 

Teachers will work on one of the targeted 
or ga n j za t i ona 1 skills every two weeks for ten weeks. The 
first skill will be having the students work on keeping 
the inside of their desk neat. The following two weeks 
students will work to keep their desk top clear. Next, 
students will focus on placing their assignments in a 
designated area. Weeks seven and eight will be spent on 
having students place their supplies i vi the proper 
places. Finally, students wil] be able to make a smooth 
transition from one activity to the next . Students will 
demonstrate an understanding of the expectations. Peer 
evaluation will be done the first week each 
organizational skill is introduced. Self-evaluation 
will be done the second week for each organizational 
skill. At the end of this period, the original teacher 
checklist will again be initiated for a four week period 
to assess student improvement of the targeted 
organizational skills. 

Teachers will work on one of the targeted task 
behaviors every two weeks. Weeks one and two the 
students will work on staying on task. Weeks three and 
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fouv tlv^ students will work on having the materials 
riecessarv for class. The next two weeks the focus will 
be 0!‘i students completing assignments on time. Students 
getting started without prompting will be the goal of 
the next two weeks. The fifth targeted behavior will l^e 
studei'its using time wisely. Lastly, the focus will be 
on students taking responsibility for his or her 
actions. Self “-eva luat ion will be done each week for the 
targeted behaviors. At tlie end of the twelve week 
period, the teacher checklist will again be initiated 
for a f->ur week period to assess student improvement of 
the targeted behavior . 

Assessment of students will be done i n the 
following manner : student self assessment for 
organizational skills, teacher checklists for 
organizational skills and task related behavior , teacher 
observation, and anecdotal records (see Appendix B). 
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r ipt ion oj; I nt.er vent i o ts 
Our ob)€^ctive t; o inipi ove pi inir^i s \\V 

fiiot i VO t i o n t:lirc.;uah the uue ot c*-‘:ip< ^ ire 1. e.;n' ni ih.i ruiO 
t.eo./hiuM ol c.M gai’i j. 7.ot i<:>na 1 n.klll'.. (:^r.)p.:M ,i t ivf le^^rnirig 
was used ourinu the pei i orl . Octr-Liev l . 1P‘‘4 V I'l v i )ugh ‘ 

F'ebruoiv 1 fi , to i nc i ea>>e tlv-/ t .o' M(--t e.;j pi irnai v 

students’ positive behavior indicative of motivation as 
rnoasured by teacher observation and chc^ kiisis. Also. 
^.iul i nq this same per iod ot time, i rico ^ instiu': t bainJ 

emphasis ori or ga n i za t i oru.j I skills w<js i.jsed . Our 
was for the targetr-^d primary students tv show an 
increase in or gan i za t i and an incwr.o-;e i ri tlir? nurnbei 
ot completed assignments as measured bv teacher 
observation and checklists. 

In order to inform the parents t.liat we would be 
implement i I'lg strategies designed to enhance student 
motivation a parental consent letter was sent i’lome wilfr 
the students (see Appendix A). Of the consent letters 
issued 96% were signed and returned. 

Four percent of the coi'isent letters were riot 
returned. In our first grade classroom several parents 
returned letters signed but had additional concerns. 

One of these concerns centered around the int.ei'view 
pr’ocess. They wore apprehensive as t..o wlio would be 
involved in the interview, how long the interview would 




Hid 1 pr e‘::eiit ‘Juriii<j l; lie 
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i Tit. vv i ews woulc.i be shai ed uit.hi the MTii<:i‘'s paTenti.-. 



A not Ivvr 


c one er n f ocus 


;ed on 


whiet. hei t hc' U‘.-: 
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<: coper a t 


i ve 1 car n i ng 


wou J ci 


I'lave ari i t 


O 1 1 


<■ 1 « i id's 


academic and 


soc i a 1 


dove 1 C'Pnv ' lit 


r hr 



were alleviat.c^d when the tc^acher rc^nt .h^. t ed the parent':: 
and e X p 1 a i n d t li e c o o pe r a t, i v tv 1 < v a i i i i n <;t s 1 1 a t. e q i e s a n ri 
the expected outcomes . 

A pai ent sui vey was developed in Au^:)ust 1994 ( n:ce 
Ap'>peridix A). This survey was sent i: lie lirst wt--<'K 

in ^:>c^pt enibei to be cofnpieted by tlie .hi hi end his/her 
parents. The purpose of the survey war. t.o address 
concerns and any apprehensions the stu<lents had. It w<is 
our intention \.o utilize t I'le data penrvi ated from tht> 
survey to devise strategies and techniguos to promote a 
pc:)sit. ive environment t.hat was coi'idru; i v« * to leari'iing. 

In order to increase primary stuct/nt motivation twr> 
lists wei e compiled to give the teacheis involved in 
this project a sense of direction and focus. The first, 
list centered on or ganiza t ional skills and included the 
following: 

1 ) Inside ot desk neat 

2 ) Desk top clean 

3) Work put away 

4 ) Supplies in place 

5 ) T r ansi t ions 
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se<.oi'ui list. di-*^Lt. with t k- r c-' 1 ti-d heh/iviors 



a I'id 



wa s c C)f?ip r i ued c) 1 t t o 1 I ow i i lo : 
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t i flic 
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t av t. 3 W 3 t ilCHI t 


pr ofiifU*. i ng 
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Uses t imt? wiL?.o 


1. y 
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T ci ko<*: respoir. .i 


1: i 1 i 1 y f oi 


I '3 i ac-1; i ons 


Both of 


those checkl ist 


s were used I'.'y thio tcMcheis foi 


four wc-> 


ok period. iTie 


V eacher s u 


sed varioiir. ways to 


assess 


the tas k-r e lat r^c 


I behaviors 


a nd o 1 <;}a n i / a t i o na 1 


skills 


of the students . 


One way 


w a t'. c ^ c 1 a g e n e r a 1 



sweep ot the class. A sweeps means to nlarice monientar i 3 y 
at eacti child throuQhout the classroom. Another 
techi'iiaue was to assess the students as t lie particular 
task-r el at ed behavior and/or or gani zat i cvna 1 skill 
occurrcM-J. Ai'i example of transition, a task-i elated 
behavior, was when students were asked to line up c^n^.l 
get ready to go to phv'sical educatiori or when changing 
from one activity to anot.her . These c.hec:klists provided 
the teachers with the necessary data . 

As a result, the teachers were able to confirm tf'^at 
there was a need for emphasis to be placed in tlie areas 
of organizational skills and task*-r elated behavic'>rs . 

Once this need was established, each instructor began 
modeling the organizational skills and task-related 
behaviors desired in her classrooms. In situational 
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V o I <.■' p J '-.i V i tv;) ‘".t. udt.Mi 1. vNit.-i'- i I^^.^ ' I l.ri d^-'-morir. i. i . 1 1 ion-:- o\' 

/■jppn of3v i a r r- ' i ^)V .~md ■.Ki 1 I:.. (. v 1 > 

i. 1 i/ipi:) V <'>pv i 1' •■:. K i 1 1 s t';-o*‘ioV i or w<-m <• ot-. h' i ^ , 

hr ] p i 09 the k i n^. ■: t het i i. , hi, id i V -.'.ir v iiiu-i vi '.uhI Kv-nnov":. 

Vi-:-::u.il <id-“. wer^> br seen In the/ ^ 1 nr.si <>• nns . 

r* 1 1 s V e V ■" t'j e r fr • . 1 i s p 1 a >• e ci t hi a t. r [-i f . j w d t. } -i * • •. i i f <-■ r 1 1 1' 

<:c*.)mp<;n< M't. ■: rl thi^:' ^ he<. k lists ( sr*e Apperidix B 1 •:•!■ rerlucn/d 
<. < >(:> i . =.« t t. f'u.-' ' ■;. I e t s o o t he e hiec k L i s: t ) . t o 1 1 ] y was 

this benefit, ial to the aver'ane learner but it proved 
very helpi'ul to the visuaJ learner a-:; i-jeli. 

uiice the students liad a clear u nder standi no ot t lie 
behaviors and skills expected of them the next y.lrategy 
was to incorporate student assessment. oMm- 
or ga n i za t i ona 1 skill and one task related behavior was 
targeted ai-'-d assessovj everv two weeks. Both weeks of 
the student assessment, the task related behavior was 
assessr-d 1:=/ tii^ individual student. Peers were not. i.jsed 
foi assessing the '.ask--r e 1 at ed behaviors as it was felt 
by the teacliers that, this area was very subjective and 
woulfi be difficult for peers to asses;s . The 
)r qanizational skill; however, was assessed by a peer 
partner duiing the first week and the individual student 
during the second week. 

One task related betiavior and one organizational 
skill were assessed bi weekly at first. Once completed, 
the process was repeated with student se 1 f '-assessment 
done on a weekly basis . This took a tot a 1 of eighteen 
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1 <.t TM o V i ci y a ( s r;-. t: c :. t. h e <.\\ <./ <; k 1 i s 1. s with •• i 

minima] amount: of i I'l ter v upl: i -.'m i students wen-? asked to 
prc^vidr a magnetic «.• ] i p to s*-cun.- check] i.v) iJk- 

side (.*t tt'K.ni dt'Sks . [n the gym. cliecklists were kefjf 
in f<dders; bv t heir squads. Pf-ncils were secan ed ^ot 
tht- stijd(U*its with*! library pc^t*ket:-a. Twice a day stnjdcMin.. 
assessed the targetecJ t; ask- r eiat ed behavior cickI 
organ i zat ic^nal skill tor that time period. All activity 
was stopped at the teacher’s discretion and the studeait.c. 
were ..n:..k('^d to assess. As this process was <;.h)ing ori thu-^ 
teac:hcM s noticed that the students were nc;t accurate in 
their ^.-^ssessment . 

Following the eight f^on wet?k pcM'i<)d <.)t •rjtudent 
a s s: e s s t n f : 1 'I t , tea c Im-? r as s e s s ni e n t w a Sr, < -} ii c e a g a i ti 
implemented. The results: were tabulated and ccjrnpared 
with t tie original checklist, done pr ioi to the 
inter vent ion . 

Tooperative learning strategies were used to teach 
social skills. They were also used to review and 
reinforce subject matter content. The skills chosen for 
emphasis were six inch voices, taking turns, and use of 
encouragement . Groups of two to four students were 
formed depending on the specific activity. Cooperative? 
learning was used daily. 

To teach these skills we started by creating a 
caring and loving environment. Expectations for the 
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t U‘ 1 1 1 /n •■■''.] ikI t‘ i ri i'i< t c/i i 'j 1 /ni^i 

wi !\:>rni ( App->ndi«' (' ). TeMclv.' r •'■. fru''- 1' ■ 1 < t Iv' 

t. h’f I >f-' wc>r Le<:] , T ch.fivt -'. e < (.)rnf>i 

o t t ' •-. t[,K']r-v\\-)z - ; c .) i j 1 d •■.•. ( ' ^ I ■< o uj { - ,:i c h ;.*; k i. ! i o u ri <:i o (d a n ci 
I (■.'<■) k ^ A I '(>t ud i X i ) R(') 1 p 1 a y i avtol. ['Hri' 

t: t/c t'lnique i.isnd wkiic. h inv<‘;lv'''d i kie ■ t i . 

Onc^? t h<i' studentii': u ndei •r:!’ ‘.-''d the sk i I ]•■ , •■ o<'>r>ei -ii-iv/e 
le:5sons were i nt )■ c:)duced ( ‘i^rje Ap-^pendix t ). 

Various methods were rised to monitor the six inch 
voices. One way was tl'ie use of a noise r:ontrol student. 
This student's job was to walk around to all nvoups 
during an activity. If a group's voices became too 
loud, tht< noise control sturient would leave a non-verbal 
warning of a. yt?llow ruJoi with the group. If tfie gr<)U[;> 
received throe warnings dm i ng the particular activity, 
the group would be dispensed and all members would have 
to work independently. soft i ns t r urnent a ] inusic was 
another way to monitor the noise level . It the groui:- 
c. ou I d not h^!ar the music , it would makr^ them aware o1 
the volume ai'id they would adjust, it accordingly. 

Teacher observation was done to monitor whether 
students took turns and used encouraging words. Along 
with this, the students also completed checklists at the 
end of each activity. Sometimes tl^is was done as a 
group and at other times it was done by each individual. 

Following each cooperative activity each group 
participated in group processing. This allowed the 
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students to think about, t lie jwuip’s learnino 
exper i f-jnc . ‘students reflected oii ^ Iv.-ii a. ■iuLiC--.i 
knowle«loe we 1 1 as on t he i i o> ac 1 i< <-'•.! 'rs.cn i .-{ 1 ■.■.ki 1 Is. 

Group pi oc e-'i-xi no was done s«jmet 1 rn (/■■■. individually withiri 
the group, ':-:ornet. i mes to be sh.n w i t [-^ the fnernbc-rs o1 
the .■.nd vU h^M' t imer-;: i Ir ■'nv)ur» t w i t‘ tj 

t hr' ent i r e 1 . 

P rese n tat i o n and Aj1ciJLz.^...Ls «lf. R esu 1 1 s 

The results show that all areas ot ■■>r gan i /at Iimih 1 
ski 1 Is '.'1 h < .*> w e r j i ni p r o v e m r^ r 1 1; . The or ^ t r> :•■•;. t . j rn o i ■ o v e rn ru • t; 
were ser-n in the areas of Desktop Clean arid Work Pul 
Awav . The least amount of improvement was seen in the 
area of Transition ( S('-e Tables 3). 

T a {':> 1 €f. 

Pr imar y St u dents Organ izat iona 1 Skill s 
I 'all & Spring r-r'^s 

Skill Times Lacking Skill Per cent anr' 





Fall 


Spr i ng 


Fail 


Spr i ng 


Inside Desk Neat 


166 


80 


20.75% 


11 .25% 


Desktop Clean 


240 


64 


30 .00% 


8.00% 


Work Put Away 


180 


54 


22 . 50% 


6 . 75' 


Supplies In Place 


154 


100 


19 .25% 


12.50% 


Transition 


278 


oc^ p 


34 .7 5% 


31 . 50% 
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7 . 00“c. 


C omp 1 o t e c Ass i g nme n t 


1 so 


40 


18.7 


5 .00-^ 


On Time 










Starts UJithout Prc-nu’:'! i no 


1 A 


f .A 


:6 . 7 8-'t 


8 - OOt. 


Uses Time ls)is:ely 


POP 


90 


. 00 a-; 


1 y . 00^^ 


Respons ib i 1 i t y for 


80 


96 


10.00*^; 


12.00% 



His/Her Act ions 




The data from both checklists showed d j f ter <n'ices 
between students or ga ni ^a t icn'ia i skills and t/rsk- rc-1 ated 
behaviors. The data from tf'ie organizational skills 
checklist revealed that 90 percent of high ac'hievers 
demonstrate the skills with more frequency. 
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81 .80 pevcr^-nt .of h i v^’m nr>w i h- i t' {-•■] \ lt\- ' •. k i 1 !• 

with rnoT tO eqij^-iK. v . This i;. .-i . 80 

i rnfM' o ve?rne )‘i t fwjrri th-v toil . \'\o beh<3 v i i;>v .i 1 K I i ^t. 

shcw'v ttiot hioh .-3<:h i ev i ri<j -irl udoMit g ^ l*n I;- i t vj\^' h.-'h'i'/ . o 

87.80 p<-.n ^ <^rit. ol the I ifiio ro r t-'' th»- I 

•Ov' h i «.- ^/ i no St uci^-- Mt ■•_. wt‘p-) extiibitc?<i \ \)o ■;. une t.-^- i •■>! r. 

r>ei <P‘M'»t v*>t thi(- t ime . i*'. ■•j 8S prMO. =.Mit i rrip'* i 

in t tie t/isK loc-tio v 1 ^-v ■■. of low o- tucvov-^. o. inioveiv 

however, showed a slight decrec^se of 2.50 percent in th 
fveuuenr / of these behaviors. 
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ot hev or e.v-. or o.-i 1. 1 .> r i rnpr overiie m . Ur^ t- 1 { i. 1 )u v. • ^ j 

thi>:.' to the fart that keeping one’s desk top ciecin and 
putting one’s work away were easier f<Dr tl'ie students to 
visualize. Conversely, transition was more abstract and 
thus preserit(?d more difficulty tor the studentr^. Tlu.--rr* 
were also riiany types of transitions which occurred 
throughout, each day. 

Al 1 of the task- r e 1 a t 6:d behaviors showeeJ 
impr (Dvernent fromi the tall except taking r‘ r>sporis i b i 1 i t y 
for his/her actions. This was at t r i t)Ut ec) t the fact 
that even though the higl'i achiever's did not irnpr'ovc thev 
were al:>le to rnr3intain and further develop the expected 
boIvTi V i or . The low achiever:" showed a remarkable 
improvement in exhibiting the task--r e lat ed behaviors. 

The accomplishments of tire low achievers helped the 
classes mee^t the targeted task behaviors. There was a 
slight increase irr the number of incidences of students 
not taking responsibility for their actions. 

Contr' ibuting factors observed by teachers were the facts 
that in the begi nni ng of the school year the students 
were new to the classroom and were unfamiliar with 
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.'jnd (li.-inv or '“vt. 



t (r/ri 1 l< ^ V X t‘ i'i t, i o I IV 

A:f- th^- V /I I {■■‘1 ^ rucil'l' ■... 1. I .J d' • I'l t' ■■ . ■". 1 

inhibit L^.hi ^r'^ t [vv> b'./-:; onv.- moi t.;nriilini witl'i 
c- Kpec t a t i csnd f-.i-nivcl rrionv p^-to i f.- 1 /.> t i ^.nish i p-: . 

i . j 1 . t L I 1 <vriiplur.{; i zf»d du i i v\o ^■■oop*-:M a t. i v<‘- 

lt-di ning ap'PC-a r x.l> have t ransfei ^ <. d t.c- a] 1 :’n •. <.-f 

t h</ u V r i u 1 i.ifn . The ..miou nt. f e ne r -y.- a nd t </a r h.‘*n’ ■ t, i nv • 
spent, ori ^ nf ■■nc i ng oi yanizai .i (‘iia 1 -..!■ j 1 is. .and t a - k 

related brdiaviois i.ie^-eased. The sti.idents did not 
consci c*usl V thii^k ab<-ut d^u no it. it b<'C ame autc'hn.P. d lo 
them. As tl'»e skill-- aiid l:>€-'hav i oi s wei*- internalized the 
studemt::. bec.anie motivate-'d. This was seen witii the 
iiu rease in test scoi ..^s and number v)f asjsignments 
rc-mpleted. Also the nijniber of parent contacts lesseried. 
Anecdv.-^t rj 1 records showed more posit t)r'haviov as well 

as teacher observations. 

There was a big ditfeience in the children’s s«df- 
evaluation ot ot gani zat iona 1 skills and task-related 
b e h a V i o r s a s a 1 a r g e m a j o t i t y of c h i 1 d ^ n w e r e n o t e i n g 
honest- We attributed this to the fact that many 
students thought they would be graded on these and the 
results would be sent home. Despite this, it still had 
a positive impact on the children as seen by tl'ie data 
col lected iri the Spt i ng . 

Consensus of all t he teachers i nvol ved i n the 
action research project was that this was worthwhile and 
beneficial to the students and should be incorporated 
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Inform e d ('. c • n s e n t: 
'1 !‘id 
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/HHittHy. ((i4i/H'uUfr<' U44Uiin^ /i O i»u4/t4<f 4^^ fJt - 
.yft444‘/f4ijt in ff^/tir/t Hh' 4y////^v .if/i i n<k/ tHcfimuf/ ^4iuh 
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(4*44444444 44 444 44 4^ 44 (4 4f.), 

»i/ 4 44 4 4/4 4^4 44, 



*)({. ff ’i// f(44 4/44 4/444/4 
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best copy available 



STUDENT'S NAME 

Parent/Child Survey 

•J' ha lie une/e^/dhen a fiicject (c im/ncue r/ii/e/ien 
mc/iua/iaM (ctc-aie/^ M^hco/. oidei fc <ic lAu, need a 6edei tinelei- 
■dandin^ <d ehi/d. d^/ea<^ leetd UiiaugA and ccmfdele ■Mine^ 
uidk ^€im chi/d and le/uin to ^iiccl a^ ^can fwi^UHe. ^oui 
fa nee in UU‘^ mafie^ i^ afi/vieciafed. 

1 . What are some things that your child is looking forward to this year? 



2. What is/are your child’s favorite academic subjects and what are some 
things they like about it? ( Circle favorite subjects.) 

Reading 

Math^ 

Social Studies 

Science 

Spelling 

Handwriting 

Language Arts 

3. What is/are your child’s least favorite academic subjects, and what are 
some things that disturb him about it? (Circle) 

Reading 

Math 

Social Studies 



o 
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Science 



Spelling 

Handwriting 

Language Arts 

4. Does your chilo have any concerns for the upcoming year? 



5. Do you have any concerns for the upcoming year? 



6. List any activities your child is involved in. (eg. music lessons, sports, 
scouting, youth groups) 

' r 



7. Do you and your child spend time reading on a daily basis? If so, 
how is the reading done, and for approximately how long? (eg. rea- 
ding independently and/or being read to, and minutes per day). 



What responsibilities does your child have at home? 
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Behavioral C'hec kl 1st 
a r,d 

S tudem- Se 1 f -Assessrne nt 
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Week of 
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Appendix C 



Cooperative Learning 
Materials 
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Our Civil Rights 



I HAVE A RIGHT to be happy and to be 
treated with compassion in this 
room: This means that no one will 
laugh at me or hurt my feelings. 





I HAVE A RIGHT to be myself in this 
room: This means ^at no one 
will treat me unfairly because 
I am: 




Fat or Thin 
Tall or Short 
Boy or Girl 



I HAVE A RIGHT to be safe in this in 
this room: This means that no one 

will: 

Hit Me 
Kick Me 
Push Me 
Pinch Me 
or Hurt Me 






I HAVE A RIGHT to hear and be heard 
in this room.: This means that 
no one will: 

Yell 
Scream 
Shout 

or make Loud Noises 




I HAVE A RIGHT to learn about myself 
in this room: This means 
that I will be free to express 
my feelings and opinions 
without being interupted or 
punished. 
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•Wow Way to Go ^ou re Special Outstanding Excellent Great 

Cool Well Done Remarkable You Make a Difference 1 Knew 
You Could Do It I'm So Proud of You Fantastic You're Super 
Nice Work Looking Good You're on Top of It Now Good 
You're Flying Super You're Catching On Now You've Got It 
You're Incredible You Did It You're Fantastic You Can Do It 
Ri-avn A ^ Jtou're Improving Hurray for You You're a Joy 
^ How Nice Let's Try Again Dynamite 

^ You're a V^^iuier Good for You 

You'll Make It Happen Wonderful Neat 

Good Job 
Great Work 



ement 



^ ^ Marvelous 

^ You'll Make It You're Precious Great Discovery Bingo 
You're Making Progress Hip, Hip, Hooray Superb Spectacular 
Terrific You Really Tried I Like You Thanks for Caring Super 
Job You're Sensational I Like Your Work You Care Good 
Work Exceptional Performance Fantastic Job You're 
Responsible You're Exciting Great Idea A Job Well Done You 
Are Fun You Tried Hard What an Imagination I Trust You 
You're Important You're a Great Friend You've Got a Friend 
You Make Me Laugh You Brighten My Day Look How Far 
You've Come Awesome You're Terrific That's Correct You're 
a Joy You're a Treasure That's the Best I Know You Can Handle 
It You're Growing Up Outstanding Performance I Respect 
Your Judgment You're On Your Way You're a Real Trooper 
You're Making Progress I Like the Way You Handled That 
I Knew You Could Do It Hurray for You I Love You 
That's a Step in the Right Direction ... ^ , 

How Smart of You Good for You 
You Mean a Lot to Me I Like You 

What a Good Listener Be Persistent 

ERJC 




E.CH OTHER 




,1 TAKE TERNS 





YOER GROl'P 



ISE^JIET 1 




VOICES 



USE 



jl O.oO 0* 
* ' • • • 






• I • 

• • • • • • 

< • • < • t 

•••••• « 





... <J 

i'i , 

.;'s ... •; > 
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HAPPY TALK 
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Giving Put-ups T-Chart 



LOOKS LIKE . SOUNDS LIKE... ' 




using sppropriats body 
talk 



• looking at ths parson 
to whom you’re giving 
a put-up 

• using a friendly, 
sincere facial 
expression 

• facing and leaning 
toward the person 



using put-up body 
language with all group 
members 



a friendly, sincere tone of 
voice 



saying 

• “Great Jobr 

• “Keep going, you can 

doltr 

• “That’s a great idear 

• “Don’t worry about it. 
Everyone makes 
mistakesr 
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GIVE 

ENCOURAGEMENT 



Looks Like Sounds Like 



Smiling 


“Good job, Jose!" 


Laughing 


"Nice idea, Sam!" 


Making warm 


"You can do it!" 


faces 


"! be!ieve in you." 
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TAKE TURNS 




Looks Like 


Sounds Like 


People listening 


"Let's go around I 


One person talking 


the circle." ! 


at a time 


"You go first, ' 


The listeners ore 


then I'll take 


looking at the 


my turn." 


speaker 





m 
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STAGES U-l teaching SOCIAL SKILLS 
TARGET SOCIAL SKILL; WHISPER LiOICES 



STAGE I - THE HGGK OR SET; 

In order to t the students' st ten ton to introduce "whisper 
'.'oices", I tound a Halloween item that proved to be most 
beneficial in teaching the social skill o-f quiet voices. It 
IS a sound activated Strobie Ghost. I did not tell the 
class that it was going to be turned on when they came into 
school . When thev came in, o-f course, the ghost went o-f-f. 

We practiced for the first part of the morning to see if we 
could be quiet enough for the ghost not to go off. 

STAGE 2 - TEACH THE SKILL 

i used a “Chart to generate ideas of the specific behaviors 
of "whisper '.'Oi ,:$ = ■• . The class was asked what they thought 
a whisper .'Oi:e '^lou 1 d look like. We brainstormed this idea, 
then Kie did the same for what i t would sound like. We 
decided on the best choices. w$ wrote them on a display 
chart, and listed them in their journals for easy reference. 
Using the "fis.-oowl" cecnnique, students demonstrated what 
i.-.i^ ■ sper uoi ce s 1 ook like. 



ST-GE S - PP^^CT:CE 



Dic a partner reading activity. As they did the assigned 
reading, I lAia'ked around and observed their use of the 
lAihisper '■o ces. Wnen reading 'oas completed, wie discussed 
their jhisper 'Oices. Discovered that it was not easy to 
keep quiet vo :es. But, ever- one seemed to l.ke the fact 
that the* 'Aie r e ao 1 e to read and listen without being 
distracted o >' s oiT'eone e 1 se uiho m i gh t be t al k i ng too 1 oud . 

A 1 s j did a r ; u h q robin. class uias put i r groups of three. 

^ 1 * s f r a d e ^ I i e i d e ■ , n d o b s e r * ■ e r -ai e r e a s- s i g n e d '-see 

attached? • vomp r e h e n s i on questions for the assigned reading 

were assigned. After each question was completed, feedback 
wasjgi'.-en b. t^e observer, and the roles then changed. The 
Btrobie Ghost was used at various times throughout the da,-. 




sTmGE 4 - 



«s studen 
ac 1 1 V I t y , 



CB5EP i-iTIOti 
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ts practiced using whisper voices during the above 
the observers had a checklist. The group took 



3 cm«- tirri$ to .jisojss th« results ir,d d-scioed '■■‘hit ir^is 

riiiijd^d ! mp r ■;"•■ wfT;* rt t . 

STAGE 5 “ PEFLtCil Ori 

lodioiduii students rij-fi^cted oii tneir use oi 'Aihisper '.;..ice 
b • usinQ the ?. tn icht'O re-flectiue log. The group reflected 
by using the i*. ticned riting scile. 

stage 6 - RFE:C.‘Gh4lTIGf4 nr4D CELEBRATION 

Fec'Ogn I 1 1 on i.vnll be recei'vied f'rom the group members. Group 
members i-v i 1 ' C'Ome up with s s i .gn 'Ot encour sgetrien t when 
something is done le 1 1 using an ennergizer. Students will 
■sppraise their o>-i- perrorm-ince and assess the quality ot 
*:h$ I r ou.*n <.Aior » , 

=TAGE T - TRANSFER 

r t’jdents shou 'O ce eole to '*ir, ;-er t^.e s* i 1 1 o-f 'wnisper 
' 0 ' : e s " ou t s 1 oe o t m / c 1 e s s r com . This sh ou 1 'd o ar r y 0 ‘.> e r 
'uhen the» -re .* en .■ o-f the specials. Upon returning -from 
asses, i*^'Ze"'. s i • oe encourigeo to share thei.* use 'Ot 
: n I s i :■•: • a i rk 1 ' . 



USE QUIET ■; 



r*' 

L' I .. 




VOICES 
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Shake On It 



Time: 

4 to S minutes 

Number of People: 

Unlimited 

Materlals/Preparatlon: 

None 

To Begin: 

• Ask the participants to find a partner 

• Tell the participants to think of one idea or activity that they 
will take home to their own setting and use. 

• Instruct partners to take turns telling what they plan to use 
and how, and to shake on it. 

• Explain to the participants that the handshakes are their 
contracts. 

To End: 

• Wish the participants good luck on fulfilling their contracts. 
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Happy Grains 




Number of People: Unlimited 

Materials: A box 

Time: 1 • S minutes 

Directions: 

1 . Keep a Happy Gram post office box (could be a shoe- 
box or another box) with a slit in it large enough for 
the “Happy Grams" to go through. 

2. Cover the box with some colorful paper and make sure 
that it has a lid that will lift. 

3. Provide a minute or two every couple of days for peo- 
ple to have “Happy Grams" read aloud to them. 

4. Students should be encouraged to put a Happy Gram 
in the box to another participant anonymously with 
some message of thanks or praise or comment on 
something positive, in an effort to make sure that every 
participant receives a Happy Gram. The leader can 
participal * as well. 
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Kick the Can't 



Time: 

5 to 15 minutes 

Number of People: 

Unlimited 

Materiais/Preparation: 

Small pieces of paper, trash can 

To Begin: 

• Give each person a piece of paper and instruct them to write 
down something they think they can't do. 

• Place the trash can in the ceriter of the room. Instruct the 
participants to put their can't dos in the trash can and give the 
can a good kick.... That is, kick the can't. 

• Tell the participants to say to themselves, "I can do it." 

• Ask the group to say together, "1 can do it." 

• Ask the group to say it louder. 

• Lead the group in applause. 

To End: 

• Ask for volunteers to share a time when they thought they 
couldn't do it and then found out they could. 



Put Downs or Put Ups? 

Number of People: 

Unlimited 

Materials: 

Bowl or bag to put slips of paper in 

Purpose: 

To sensitize the participants to the effect of put-downs, as well as 
to practice distinguishing between a put-down and a compliment 

Directions: 

1 . Ask the members to make a list of different compliments they 
could give to someone. 

2. Then have the members make a list of "put downs" they have 
heard in the past weeks. 

3. These are then placed on strips of paper and put in a bowl or bag. 

4. The slips are drawn out one at a time and read aloud. 

5. The group decides whether the slip of paper reflects a compli- 
ment or a put down. 

6. If it is a put-down, the group is to reword it so it can be a PUT-UP! 
This gives everyone practice in discriminating between the differ- 
ence between a compliment and a put-down. 

Discussion: 

This should include an opportunity to talk about how it feels to be 
put down and what kinds of reactions are appropriate, as well as 
inappropriate when that happens. A board or flip chart can be kept 
with the kinds of PUT-UPS the group created. 
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“Fuzzy” Co-op 



Purpose 

To develop the positive in the group by experiencing 
that it is easier to work together when we realize the 
people around us appreciate our good qualities. 



Materials 

Twa soft balls (any size) 

Procedure 

1. Form two circles. 

2. Give one ball to each circle. 

3. Tell the class we are going to pass the ball to those on our 
right, and that as we pass it to them, we are to say 
something nice about them. 

4. Now pass the ball to the left, ond say something nice 
about those on your left. 



Suggestions for Discussion 

' Thank the class and tell them that people can realize 
many good things about each other and themselves 
when they are members of a group. 

Do you like to work with someone who you think does not 
like you? Why not? 



Living Class Tree 

Number of People: S • SO 

Materials: Small post-it notes or tape and small 1" 

squares of paper 

Time: 10 minutes 

Directions: 

1. Give the participants either several post-it notes or 
small squares of paper with tape. 

2. Instruct the participants to write a positive charac- 
teristic on each square about someone in the room — 
without using any names. 

3. Ask for a volunteer to stand in front of the group with 
arms stretched out on hips, simulating the post of a 
tree. 

4. Ask the group to call out characteristics that they think 
make for a good helper, listener, or friend. As the 
characteristics are called out, anyone with those on 
their squares of paper should stick it on the living tree. 
You can decide if synonyms are acceptable. 

5. At the conclusion of sticking characteristics on the 
tree, a summary can be made by the tree calling out all 
the characteristics of a positive helper, friend, or 
listener. 



Alphabet Race 



PurposA 

To work together and to treat our teammates well. 

Materials 

Chalkboard 

Chalk 

Procedure 

1 . Divide the group Into three teams. 

2. Line up each group, In relay order, In front of the chalk- 
board; provide a piece of chalk for each team. 

3. Tell the group that we are going to write the alphabet on 
the board. 

4. Each team member Is to write only one letter; the next 
member writes the next letter In order. (Example: first. A; 
second, B: third, C.) Keep going until you have finished 
the alphabet. 

5. The first team finished is the winning team. 

Saggestior\s tor Discussior\ 

What did people say to you when you were on the team 
that encouraged you? That discouraged you? 

Do most people try their hardest when they are on a 
team? What does *thelr hardest" mean? (In a class- 
room, children volunteer more readily when a question Is 
general In nature. They will risk giving Information when It 
doesn't apply just to them.) 

How do you like people to treat you when you are on 
their team? 

Are teams always fair? What can you do when they are 
not? 
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“Blind Man’s” 
Cooperative Walk 

Purpose 

To allow the class to experience working together and to 
experience the importance of trust. 

Materials 

Blindfolds for half of the class 

Procedure 

1 , Divide the class Into partners. 

2, Tell them to decide who will go first. (This is an interesting 
process to observe. If necessary, limit time to fifteen sec- 
onds for this choice to be made). 

3, The person to go first will be given the blindfold to put on. 

4, Tell the class that they are to take their partners on a 
"Blind Man's' Cooperative Walk around the room. Their 
responsibility Is to protect their Blind Man from any dan- 
ger, Ready? Go! Give them Just a few minutes. 

5, Reverse the roles for the next walk. 



Note: Some groups, after a few turns around the room, can be 
moved to the hallway or playground areas. 



Suggestions for Discussion 

How did it feel to be blind? What was the hardest part of 
this activity? 

Did you learn anything In this activity that could help you 
this coming week? 



Activity 38 

How Do You Measure Up? 

Purpose 

To allow students to cooperate with a partner In a help- 
ing manner; to share, take turns, and speak to each 
other In a kind way. 

Materials 

Two pieces of masking tape per student 



Procedure 

1 . Tell the children to find someone whose thumb is the same 
size as theirs. (This is a good way to choose partners!) 

2. Explain that they are going to do some estimating today 
and they are going to help each other. 

3. Demonstrate how to do the activity with one of the stu- 
dents and yourself; 

Say, “1 am going to guess how tall 1 am by putting two 
pieces of tape on the floor, one where I think my head 
would be ar d one where my feet would be. Then 1 will lie 
down between the two points and my partner will tell me 
It I am right or wrong and help me It I need it. We will take 
turns.’ 

4. Have the class measure height. (Vary the activity by esti- 
mating the length of their arms, feet, legs.) 

Note: This activity is great for the loners in your class to feel 
Included In a non-threatening way. 
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Cooperation: Learning through Laughter 



Suggestions for Discussion 

Were you helpful to your partner? How? 

Were you polite and kind? 

Were you surprised by your own measurements? 
Did you think you were shorter or toller? 
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GRADES K-1 



THE BUDDIE GAME 



Meet a friend! Choose a partner! Tell each other your name. Tell each 
other something you like about yourself. Let your partner tell you something 
he/shc likes about himself /herself . When the whole group gets back together, 
let anyone who would like to share what they liked with the group. 

The teacher will have made a large smiling face on chart paper. When students 
share these qualities whith the group, the teacher will write these down 
on the smiling face. The smiling face can be displayed in the classroom or 
in the hallway. 

WHO IS THIS FRIEND? 



The class will sit in a circle on the floor or on their chairs. They will 
be reminded that they must be good listeners in order to play this game. 

The teacher will then begin the game by saying WHO AM I? I HAVE then 

the teacher will begin describing a certain child in the classroom. It is a 
good idea to begin by using aajectives which describe the persons personality, 
and then work into physical attributes. When the teacher has finished describ- 
ing that particular student she will say WHO AM I? The students will then 
raise their hand and take only one guess. When the student has -been identified 
his/her name will go on the board and the game will continue until all the 
students have been described. 
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GRADES 2-3 



BAG OF GOOD FEELINGS 



Each student will be given a brown lunch bag. They will write their name on 
the bag and color and decorate it. They will then open the bag and tape it 
to the side of their desk. The teacher will then put the students into groups 
of four or five students. Each student will be given one small slip of paper 
for each student. They can cut squares out of notebook paper or construction 
paper. On each strip of paper, they are to write one nice compliment to each 
member of their group. They will then give the slips of paper to that particular 
student who will then place the slips in their paper bag. The teacher will 
then explain to the class that each of them will have their own bag of good 
feelings. They will be encouraged to "dig" into their bag and take out a 
slip to read to themselves when they are feeling low or down in the dumps. 

A FRIENDLY SCAVENGER HUNT 



Students will work in pairs going around the class interviewing each other 
and getting to know their classmates by filling out the scavenger hunt list 
on the following page. The teacher will set a time limit to see who can find 
the answers to the twenty-five items on the list. When the time is up, a class 
discussion will form going over orally all the points on the hunt list. 

This will not only be fun, but a good way for everyone to become acquainted 
with each other. 
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Today I really helped 
my group by . . . 



Today I learned . . . 
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How did we do? 



II 



1. We 




2. We 






checked with 
^ each other , 







4. We 




Signed: 





No 





Who Did It? 



Read each "Happy Talk" behavior listed 
below. Write the name of the person you 
observed using "Happy Talk" in the "spy 
glass" next to the behavior you saw. 






Smiled at someone . 





Told someone “It's O.K 
to make a mistake." 






Gave a " thumbs - up " . 
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